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Sense and Nonsense in Government Architecture 


ECTION 36 of Public Building Act, 
H. R. 28,766, 62d Congress, Third 
Session, provides that a commission 
to be “‘composed of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Postmaster-General, the 
Attorney-General, two members of the 
Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds of the Senate, to be appointed 
by the President of the Senate, and two 
members of the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, to be appointed by the 
Speaker of the House, shall, with the aid 
of the Supervising Architect of the Treas- 
ury, present to Congress a connected 
scheme, involving annual appropriations 
for the construction and completion of 
public buildings, heretofore authorized, 
within a reasonable time, and shall frame 
a standard or standards by which the size 
and cost of public buildings shall, so far 
as practicable, be determined, and shall 
report as to the adaptability in size, 
accommodations, and cost of buildings 
hitherto authorized to the communities 
in which they are to be located, and also 
whether the existing appropriations shall 
be increased or diminished to meet such 
requirements, and that the sum of $5,000 
is hereby appropriated for the expenses 
of such inquiry. 
The report of the commission has been 
printed as Document No. 930 of the House 
of Representatives, under date of April 30, 
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1914, and will repay study by every archi- 
tect who is interested in the official archi- 
tecture of our country. It should be read 
in connection with the report of the Super- 
vising Architect of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, recently issued. 

The majority report is signed by four 
members of the commission, and dissented 
from in minor particulars by two others. 
Mr. Burleson, the Postmaster-General, 
however, submits a minority report in 
detail. Reading the two impresses one 
anew with the value of an _ intelligent 
minority. 


Mr. Burleson points out in the letter 
accompanying his report that the major- 
ity has evaded the directions to the com- 
mission by the act creating it; that the 
“commission was created for a_ specific 


purpose, its duties were clearly defined, 
and it has an opportunity to render a 
service of great value.” He believes that, 
in order to “remedy the conditions against 
which the law creating the commission 
was directed,” “an entire new 
public building policy is necessary.” 

These conditions, briefly summarized, 
are, unintelligent procedure in making 
appropriations for governmental buildings, 
and congestion in the Supervising Archi- 
tect’s office, which is, for various reasons, 
behind in its work from two or three to 
eight or ten years, according to various 
estimates. 










































































































































Mr. Burleson presents tables, from which 
we quote five instances as exhibiting gross 
inconsistencies in the matter of appro- 
priations: 

Area 
rs ~ : Yr Square en 
Wilkesboro, N. C., Post Office and “Feet Appropriation 


Courthouse. . . . . . 4,500 $58,000 
Opelika, Ala., Post Office and 

Courthouse. . 4,400 105,000 
Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, Post Office 

and Courthouse ; 7,000 86,800 
Amarillo, Texas, Post Office and 

Courthouse : 7,000 199,999 
Corpus Christi, Texas, Post Office 

and Courthouse 10,000 131,00 


From other sources we glean the inter- 
esting information that the town of Cha- 
dron, Nebraska, with a population of 
2,687, according to the census of 1910, is 
to have a building to cost $110,000. 
Willows, California, 1,139 population, a 
$75,000 building, and Fallon, Nevada, 
rejoicing in 741 inhabitants, will be fav- 
ored with one costing $60,000. The latter 
may be envied by Vernal, Utah, which 
exceeds Fallon by 95 souls, and for which 
only $50,000 has been appropriated. East 
Orange, New Jersey, with 34,371 inhabi- 
tants, will have a building to cost only 
$15,000 more than Chadron, although it 
has twelve times the population. If the 
appropriation for Chadron is rational, 
then East Orange has bitter cause of 
complaint; it should be dowered with a 
structure to cost not less than $1,320,000. 
With forty-six times as many citizens, its 
building is to cost only a little over twice 
as much as that for Fallon. 

It must be equally evident to the archi- 
tect and to the business man that appro- 
priations so widely at variance for struc- 
tures of the same accommodation are not 
rational. 

It is, of course, entirely possible that 
there may be mitigating reasons for these 
disparities. But it is very evident that 
the appropriations given, culled from a 
dreary mass of figures, are not based on 
service requirements, but are measurable 
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by the ability of Congressmen to put them 
through. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, chair- 
man of the commission, writes to Mr. 
Burleson, “I do not believe that the plan 
you propose for controlling authorization 
is practicable.” Mr. Burleson’s plan is to 
base the appropriation for a public building 
on the service to the locality in which it is 
to be built, with a provision for an increase 
in service and personnel during ten years, 
after a careful study of the requirements, 
the purchase of similar sites in towns where 
similar buildings are required, so that 
standardized plans may be used, and 
provision made for the standardization of 
plans made possible. This is an out- 
line of the plan the Secretary of the 
Treasury does not believe is “practi- 
cable.” 

Architects are only too often charged 
with extravagance, with exceeding appro- 
priations, with permitting an_ esthetic 
ideal to blind them to the practical re- 
quirements of buildings. Frequently with 
justice, even now. But it is an irrefutable 
fact that, during the past ten years, the 
trend of professional thought and practice 
has been toward a careful analysis of the 
problems presented to the profession, and 
a scientific satisfaction of such fundamental 
essentials as convenient arrangement, light, 
air, constructive simplicity, economy of 
space, and economy in construction. Mr. 
Burleson, in defining what he believes 
to be a true public-buildings policy, 
says: 

“The true policy is one under which 
buildings will be authorized primarily for 
economic reasons, and constructed pri- 
marily for utilitarian purposes. The effect 
of this policy will be to subserve the ma- 
terial interest of the government and to 
make possible orderly procedure under a 
logical program; at the same time require- 
ments of broad public policy as well as 
ideals of architecture may be satisfied in 
a reasonable degree.” 














All thoughtful architects will concur in 
this definition; as to what may constitute 
the satisfaction of ideals of architecture in 
a reasonable degree, opinions may vary. 
But sensible men will agree that an esthetic 
ideal is somewhat more than satisfied by 
the erection, in a poverty-stricken borough, 
of a government building that costs more 
than the total assessed valuation of the 
other buildings in the town. This is uplift 
with a vengeance. 

Contrary to the commonly accepted 
opinion, the architects of this country take 
a common-sense view of architecture. It 
is the science of building as well as the art 
of building. It must be as beautiful as the 
definite limitations in each case will 
permit; but there is a beauty in fitness of 
function that should, and in good hands 
does, inevitably pervade the whole struc- 
ture and makes it beautiful in every sense. 

Convincing evidence of the point of 
view of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects may be found in the following letter, 
addressed by the Board of Directors to 
the Postmaster-General, and signed by 
every Director present at the meeting in 
Washington on May 15 and 16 last. 

May 16, 1914 


Tue Honoraste A. S. BuRLESON, 

Postmaster-General, Washington, D. C. 

Sir: The Board of Directors of the American 
Institute of Architects has received copies of the 
report of the Public Buildings Commission, and is 
anxious to serve in any way that it may properly 
so do, as a professional body intimately acquainted 
with the subject matter of the report. In thus 
offering assistance the Board is actuated solely by a 
desire to assist in the solution of what is obviously 
a complicated technical problem. 

Your report appears to the Board to be construc- 
tive and full of practical suggestions. At the root 
of the trouble is the matter of appropriations, which 
is based not on the need of the Department—nor, 
where need exists, on the expert knowledge and 
experience of the Treasury and Post Office Depart- 
ments, nor even on the business judgment of Mem- 
bers of Congress, but rather on the unreasoning 
demands of constituents. 
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The report points this out, gives conclusive evi- 
dence, with examples, and suggests a method of 
basing the limit of cost on uniform standards; the 
size determined by the Post Office Department, 
and the cost based on economical plans and good 
construction, no needless waste of space and no 
extravagance in material; but buildings well planned 
and well lighted, built of permanent material under 
careful administration. 

Plans well studied from an administrative point 
of view are recommended as standards to govern 
Post Office buildings of classes ranging from 4,000 
to 12,000 square feet of area. If, in addition to areas 
of ground-plans, the standard covered cubic con- 
tents, another element of uncertainty would be 
eliminated, and the cost determined by a cubic-foot 
cost, based on the character of the building and 
local prices. It is further recommended that Post 
Office appropriations be made in a lump sum for the 
year, Congress designating the places, and the 
Secretary of the Treasury determining the cost in 
accordance with the standards. 

Passing from Post Offices the report touches on 
the three great department buildings, so urgently 
needed, and recommends that these receive the 
early attention of Congress. As the land has been 
acquired and the plans prepared for these buildings, 
they would be forwarded rapidly when the appro- 
priation is made, and they would serve as examples 
of buildings erected by architects, to be compared 
with those erected by the Treasury Department, 
such as those recommended in the paragraph which 
follows, in your report—the buildings for the 
Patent Office, the Geological Survey, and the Inte- 
rior Department and Archives. 

The increase in the force in the office of the Super- 
vising Architect is touched upon, and undoubtedly 
some change in this office is essential, if the work of 
the Government is to be handled as promptly and 
efficiently as private work. 

The members of the Board of Directors indorse 
your report, and will be glad to serve in any way in 
the furtherance of your recommendations. 

Respectfully yours, 
R. Ciipston Sturcis, Boston, President 
Tuomas R. KimBa.tt, Omaha, ist Vice-Pres. 
Frank C, BaLpwin, Fredericksburg, Va., 2d. V.-P. 
D. KNICKERBACKER Boyp, Philadelphia, Sec’y. 
J. L. Mauran, St. Louis, Treasurer 
E. A. Crane, Philadelphia, Director 
WALTER Cook, New York, Director 
Joun M. Dona.pson, Detroit, Director 
Burt L. FeNNEr, New York, Director 
H. VAN BureEN MacGonic.e, New York, Director 
Ocravius Morcan, Los Angeles, Director 
I. K. Ponp, Chicago, Director 
W. R. B. Wittcox, Seattle, Director 
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The March of the Greatest Metropolis 


ONDON elected her first Lord Mayor 
C in 1189. How interesting it is, as 
we of the present day struggle and 
contend for laws and ordinances that shall 
make buildings more safe, to learn of the 
assize of Fitz Alwyne, the Mayor of more 
than seven centuries ago. Up to that 
time, the greater part of London had been 
built of wood, roofed with straw, reeds 
and similar materials, and at that moment 
the great fire of 1136 was still painfully 
remembered. 

The assize of 1189 was not compulsory 
but permissive, and provided for party 
walls in the following interesting manner.* 
“When two neighbors agreed to build 
between themselves a stone party wall, 
each had to give a foot and a half of land, 
and a wall 3 feet thick and 16 feet high 
was built at their joint cost.” If one was 
too poor to pay half the cost of building, 
he compromised by providing the whole 
3 feet of land. 

Of especial interest, at this moment, 
are the speedy and just retributions 
which befell the wicked men who built 
higher than their neighbors. Public feeling 
was so outraged at such a _ proceeding 
that few dared to breast the tide of con- 
tumely or worse. In two cases, there are 
recorded the joyous punishments which a 
kind Heaven sent with all speed. Pity 
tis that so swift and certain a retribution 
may be no longer depended upon to arrest 
this particular crime. 

“One Sir John Champneis, alderman and 
mayor, built in his house a high tower of brick, the 
first that was ever heard of in any private man’s 
house, to overlook his neighbors; and this delight of 
his eye was punished with blindness before death.” 

“Another, Richard Wethell, merchant tailor, 
built a fair house with a high tower, the second in 
number and first of timber that ever I learnt to 
have been built to overlook neighbors in this 


*The Development of London: a paper read before 
the R. I. B. A. on April 6, 1914, by W. R. Davidge. 
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city. This Richard, then a young man, became in a 
short time so tormented with gouts in his joints of 
the hands and legs, that he could neither feed him- 
self nor go further than he was led, much less was 
he able to climb and take the pleasure of the height 
of his tower.”’ 


Served you right, Sir John Champneis, 
mayor, and Richard Wethell, merchant 
tailor, and for our part we only regret that 
blindness and the gouts have lost their 
power to tame the ostentatious ambitions 
of succeeding generations. We don’t much 
care how high the sky-line is, under right 
conditions, but we should still like to 
send the gouts to him who stealthily tries 
to outdo his neighbor, merely to satisfy a 
vulgar conceit or to gain an advertising 
value at the expense of the whole com- 
munity. 

In the Ordinance of King John, 1212, 
further legislation of a compulsory char- 
acter dealt with fire prevention; so that 
even that newest of subjects with us is still 
seven centuries old in London. Lessons 
appear to have been more willingly learned 
in those days than in ours, for, after the 
great fire of 1212, stone and plaster were 
made compulsory for many types of 
buildings. Curiously enough, no mention 
seems to have been made of bricks, chim- 
neys or flues, although there are many 
references to “‘tuyles.” 

A general admonition was given to each 
intending builder “to take care, as he 
loveth himself and his goods, that he roof 
not with reed nor rush, but with tile only 
or shingles or boards or lead.” All thatched 
houses were required to be plastered over 
within eight days under penalty of demo- 
lition. A “proper hook and cord,” and 
a wooden or stone tub, full of water, were 
ordered to be kept in front of every house 
during the summer months. 

Projections were required to be at least 
g feet high, in order that horses might be 
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ridden underneath them, and all irregular 
projections were to be altered or removed 
within forty days under a penalty of 
forty shillings—a fine which has not been 
changed during the last 700 years. 

And to those who think that town 
planning is a new science, listen to these 
words which were dispatched in 1298 by 
Edward I from Bordeaux, asking that four 
expert town planners be sent out: 


“The most clever and able and those who know 
best how to divide, order and arrange a new town 
in the manner that will be most beneficial to us and 
for the merchants, and who shall be ready and 
willing to go for that purpose wherever we may 
send them.” 


Questions of economy and utility, mark 
you! Here was no foolish plea for beauty, 
but a sound and sober understanding of 
the first principles of town planning, 
which demand that a town shall be bene- 
ficial “for us and for the merchants.” 

London early had her labor troubles; 
witness these statutes: 


“No artificer nor labourer hereafter named 
shall take no more nor greater wages than as under 
. a freemason, master carpenter, rough- 
mason, bricklayer, master tiler, plumber, glazier, 
carver or joiner: 

“From Easter to Michaelmas: 6d. by the day 
without meat and drink, or 4d. by the day with 
meat and drink. 

“From Michaelmas to Easter: 5d. a day without 
meat and drink, or 3d. a day with meat and drink 

. And furthermore, where divers artificers 
and laborours waste most part of the day and do 
not deserve their wages, sometimes in late coming 
to their work, early departing therefrom, long sitting 
at their breakfast, at their dinner and at their 
noonmeat, and long time at sleeping at afternoon, 
to the loss and hurt of such persons as they be 
retained with in service: 

“It is therefore established, enacted, and or- 
dained that every artificer and labourer be at work 
between the middle of March and the middle of 
September before 5 of the clock in the morning, 
and that he have but half an hour for his breakfast 
and an hour and a half for his dinner at such time 
as he hath season for sleep to him appointed by the 
statute. 

“And at such time appointed that he shall not 
sleep, then he is to have but an hour for his dinner 
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and half an hour for his noonmeat, and that he 
depart not from his work (in summer) till between 
7 and 8 of the clock in the evening . . . . and 
(in winter) they be at their work in the springing of 
the day and depart not till night of the same day. 

“If any artificer or labourer retained in service 
with any person for building or reparation do 
assault or make or cause to be made any assembly 
to assault, harm, or hurt any person assigned to 
control and oversee them in their working—he or 
they so offending shall have imprisonment for a 
year without bail.” 

In support of the contention, by many, 
for the registration or licensing of archi- 
tects, note that in 1603 it was made law 
that “no plasterer shall use the art of 
painting.” And this prohibition may also 
shed a good deal of light upon the decline 
in skill and all-round training among 
artificers generally. You cannot limit the 
tasks to which a man shall set his hand 
without stultifying the man, no matter 
whether it is done arbitrarily by com- 
bination or legislation, or whether the 
condition is imposed by a social and eco- 
nomic condition from which there is no 
escape. Our Paris correspondent calls 
attention, this month, to the wide knowl- 
edge and versatility of the artists of the 
sixteenth century, and laments the special- 
ization of the present; but how may we 
escape that disaster when our whole 
system of education, inspired by the un- 
ceasing demands of commerce and in- 
dustry, is devised to provide special in- 
struction and no culture! 

In her struggle to grow, London ex- 
perienced all the horrors of building with 
which we are all too familiar at the present 
time. In 1588, under Elizabeth, the j jerry- 
builder had apparently gone so far in 
affronting both sentiment and decent living 
conditions that an act was passed, not 
limiting the number of buildings per acre, 
but limiting the number of acres per 
building. And men were already beginning 
to lament the disappearance of ancient 
customs and the degeneration of their 
fellows. Just before the time of the 
Armada we find that: 










“In times past, when our houses were built of 
willow, then had we oaken men: but now that our 
houses are come to be made of oak, our men are 
not only become willow, but a great many, through 
Persian delicacy crept in among us, altogether of 
straw.” (W. Harrison, 1577.) 

“Now have we many chimneys, and yet our 
tenderlings complain of rheums, catarrhs, and 
poses. The smoke in those days was both a suffi- 
cient hardening for the timber and a far better 
medicine.” 

More than three hundred years ago, 
there was enacted the famous act of Queen 
Elizabeth, forbidding any new building 
within three miles of the City of London, 
and its preamble gives us an idea of how 
congestion had already fastened its life- 
sucking tentacles upon the great metrop- 
olis. 

“For the reformynge of the great Mischiefes 
and Inconveniences that daylie grow and increase 
by reason of the pestering of Houses with diverse 
Famylies, harboringe of Inmates and converting 
of great Houses into several Tenements or Dwellings 
and erectynge of New Buildings within the Cities of 
London and Westminster and other Places nere 
thereunto adjoining, whereby great Infection of 
Sickness and dearth of Victuals and Fuel hath 
growen and ensued and many idle vagrant and 
wicked persons have harboured themselves there 
and divers remote places of the Realme have been 
disappointed of Workmen and dispeopled: Be it 
enacted by the authoritie of this present Parliament, 
That noe person or persons of what Estate Degree 
or Condition soever shall from henceforth make 
and erect any newe Building or Buildings House or 
Houses for habitation or dwelling within either of 
the said cities (of London and Westminster) or 
within three miles of any of the gates” (following 
the lines of a previous proclamation of 1580). 

The act was limited to seven years, and 
larger houses were exempted, when assessed 
at more than five pounds per annum; 
exemptions which considerably diminished 
the value of the restrictive clauses. 

Trying to stop the growth of London 
was as futile as trying to bail the Thames 
with a tin dipper. James I persevered in 

Elizabeth’s footsteps and issued one proc- 
lamation after another, but all to no avail. 
In 1605, it is interesting to note that all 
persons were required “‘to build their fore 
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front and windows either of brick or stone, 
as well for decency as by reason all great 
and well-grown woods are much spent and 
wasted, so as timber for shipping waxed 
scarce.” 

After the great fire of 1666—for even 
the “proper hook or cord” had proven of 
no avail as fire preventative measures— 
there was enacted the direct ancestor of all 
modern building laws: The Act for Re- 
building the City of London. Thus the 
first building code came into existence. 
Henceforth, all outside walls were to be 
of brick or stone, with the single and 
unique exception of the walls for the 
“rebuilding of the Waterworks called Mr. 
Thomas Morris his waterhouse adjoining 
to London Bridge,” which were permitted 
to be built of timber; the assumption no 
doubt being that the Thames might be 
depended upon to guard one wooden 
building which literally hung upon its 
very brink. 

Thus grew London. Nothing could 
arrest her progress. Field and farm, village 
and hamlet fell into her arms, one after 
the other, and when we imagine the diffi- 
culty of looking ahead under modern con- 
ditions, let us give credit to London, for 
her citizens looked ahead to an astonishing 
degree, and early learned many lessons 
which to our modern communities are not 
yet even guessed at. 

Apropos of the very worst of our 
modern disfigurements—the billboard — 
one finds the following interesting com- 
ment in the Spectator of 1710. 

“Our streets are filled with blue boars, black 
swans, and red lions, not to mention flying pigs and 
hogs in armour, with many other creatures more 
extraordinary than any in the deserts of Afric. 
Then the way they are joined together in the same 
sign. The Fox and the Goose may be supposed to 
have met, but when did the Lamb and Dolphin 
ever meet, except upon a signpost? It must, how- 
ever, be observed that it is usual for a young trades- 
man to add to his own sign that of the master whom 
he served, and this seems to have given rise to 


many of these absurdities which are committed 
over our head.” 











Forty years later it became evident 
that progress in the direction of improve- 
ment was slow, as witness an item in the 
Annual Register of 1765: 


“The new pavement from Charing Cross to 
Temple Bar was this day ended and the communi- 
cation opened for carriages. Those who have not 
seen this new pavement can scarcely imagine the 
alteration made by it, the taking down of signs and 
fixing up of lights in a regular manner. It may be 
said that no street in London, paved, lighted, and 
filled with signs in the old way, ever made so 
agreeable an appearance, but the alteration in 
St. James Street greatly surpasses it.” 


Early in the eighteenth century streets 
began to be numbered; by the end of the 
century numbering had become general, 
and most streets were marked by signs. 
In the middle of that century life in 
London must have been replete with 
strange and curious happenings. From 
the Annual Register, we learn that: 


1762: ““A remarkable cause came on in the 
Court of King’s Bench upon indictments against 
an eminent builder and a master bricklayer em- 
ployed by him, for a nuisance in leaving a heap of 
rubbish in the street last October, no watch or 
light being set up in order to prevent accidents; 
the consequence of which was that a coach with 
some ladies and children in it was overturned, 
most of whom were greatly bruised but one of the 
ladies received her death. The builder alleged that 
he committed the care of removing this rubbish to 
the bricklayer, whose proper province it was to see 
it done; and the bricklayer laid the blame on the 
carter. But the builder was considered as culpable, 
it being his business not only to take care to employ 
proper people under him, but also to see that they 
do their duty, and he was therefore fined £100, 
which he paid in Court; and the bricklayer’s sentence 
was twelve months’ imprisonment in the King’s 


Bench.” 


In considering the many plans for the 
improvement of London, some of which 
are on a scale quite comparable with any- 
thing thought out in our own day, one is 
again struck with the town-planning note, 
which seems to have been sounded more 
often than we are wont to believe. In 
London and Westminster Improved, by 
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John Gwynn, the architect and friend of 
Dr. Johnson, there appears an urgent plea 
for the establishment of a complete town 
plan for the huge, unwieldy metropolis 
which had already passed beyond control. 


“The rage of building has been carried to so 
great a height for several years past as to have 
increased this metropolis in an astonishing manner. 
For want of such a publick direction, those very 
buildings which might have been easily rendered its 
greatest ornament are a melancholy proof of the 
necessity of adopting a well regulated plan. If these 
hints or those of others on the same subject are not 
timely attended to, that publick negligence will 
unavoidably produce publick deformity, and publick 
deformity must certainly produce publick dis- 
grace. 

The wisdom and_ skill with which 
Gwynn made his comprehensive survey 
are amply demonstrated by the fact that 
all of the great modern improvements 
were incorporated in his plan and sugges- 
tions. 

In 1844 the Metropolitan Building Act 
came into existence, and the area of 
London was again widely extended. Pro- 
vision was even made for speculative 
building in the outlying districts by re- 
serving the right for Her Majesty in 
Council to extend the act, by procla- 
mation, to any district within twelve miles 
of Charing Cross. 

And today, London, with her immense 
population of over seven millions is face 
to face with the task of building a city 
which will, within a few decades, contain 
double that number of human beings. 
The task is a gigantic one and is perhaps 
not equaled in extent elsewhere in the 
world. We predict that she will solve the 
problem well, unless it be that modern 
political conditions have upset that stout 
underpinning of care and patience with 
which she has approached most of her 
great tasks in the past. 

But will she ever again give us a city so 
full of interest and charm as the London 
of ten to forty years ago—the London 
that most of us have known and loved? 
























































The Palaces and Gardens of Ravello 





By W. W. KENT, (M) 


ICHARD WAGNER visited Ravello, 

May 26, 1880, and was so overcome 

by the view from the garden of the 
Palazzo Rufolo that he wrote in the vis- 
itors’ book “Klingsor’s zaubergarten ist 
gefunden” (Klingsor’s magic garden is 
found). Hundreds of travelers before and 
since that time have wandered through the 
ancient gate tower into the fairyland of 
the Rufolo palace and garden, admired the 
strange but impressive old court and 
second tower one hundred feet high, with 
its traceried colonnade of stone, marble, 
and terra-cotta, and finally emerged from 
the garden-walk out on the terrace in the 
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formal garden itself, and enjoyed the 
superb view over the Bay of Salerno, lying 
fully eleven hundred feet below, toward 
the ruined temples of distant Pestum, 
backed by the snow-capped mountains of 
Cilento in Calabria. To all visitors it 
seems indeed enchanted ground. To appre- 
ciate fully how aptly Wagner’s words 
describe the scene, one has only to stand 
where he stood and look down over and 
across the myriad green pergolas of lemon 
trees terracing the lower mountain slopes 
like Gargantuan steps, up and down be- 
tween sea and sky; to see the fishing boats 
putting off from little Minori, and trace 
the yellow ribbon of the coast-road down 
to the beach beyond at Maiori, and thence 
in its upward windings until it ends in 
Capo d’Orso. It is, take it all in all, a 
scene unrivaled in southern Italy, and 
only the view of Atna, seen from Taormina 
in Sicily, can challenge it. 

The sensation it gives the spectator of 
floating above and literally overhanging 
land and sea is peculiar; you feel as if 
some magic is at work; that garden roses, 
red-tiled roofs down the slope, emerald 
foliage, and turquoise sea will all soon fade 
away to the mocking laugh of the enchant- 
ress; so, you find yourself looking again 
and again to be sure it is all still there. 
The immense space which the eye covers 
is the most striking feature; then you notice 
the wonderfully vivid colors and then the 
great variety of the scene as you glance 
from sky to mountain peaks, where the 
“Three Brothers’ ” profiles look upward, 
and thence to the vineyards, ocean, and 
distant shores of the bay. That men in 
former days appreciated it, is evident from 
the early settlement and fortification of the 
town by the Normans. It was once, in 
the thirteenth century, so prosperous under 
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the house of Anjou as to hold thirty-six 
thousand inhabitants and boast of many 
beautiful churches and palaces, all perched 
upon one of the most elongated table- 
lands on a southern spur of these moun- 
tains overhanging the Italian Corniche. 

The Palazzo Rufolo, or dei Rufoli, was 
a product of the eleventh century. The 
family were wealthy merchants. They 
gave to the Cathedral of San Pantaleone 
a magnificent pulpit, which has one of the 
most interesting and important pieces of 
medieval sculpture over its door—the 
beautiful bust of a woman—possibly, 
though not certainly, Sigilgaita, wife of 
the donor. Kings, prelates, and authors 
were royally entertained by them. Bo- 
caccio and King Roger of Sicily and Robert 
the Wise are among the many who are 
known to have been their guests, and the 
splendor of the old estate is indicated by 
the extent of the present garden and build- 
ings, although some of the latter are in 
ruins. There were, according to Mr. Allen 
in his excellent book “Ravello,” ninety 
knights in the family, and in war, the 
church, law, and trade the members were 
distinguished. The very crown of Char- 
lemagne itself was held in pawn by Matteo 
Rufolo and fifteen other nobles in 1275, 
A. D., and the Rufoli fought for him in the 
battle of Tagliacozzo which gave Charles 
the crown of Naples. All this is very 
interestingly set forth in Mr. Allen’s 
delightful book.* 

The formal part of the garden is not 
extensive, but interesting, and gay with 
fountains and bright flowers, rows of terra- 
cotta vases and flower-beds well designed 
and placed. The ancient dining-hall lies 
beneath the present casino or palace, and 
has columns with carved capitals support- 
ing groined arches and now serves as a 
serra or greenhouse. Oleanders, oranges, 
grapes and other fruits, flowers and semi- 
tropical plants, such as bamboo, are grown 
in the open, and a balustraded walk, with 

*Ravello, by E. Allen. John Murray. London, 1909. 
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seats overlooking the sea and mountains, 
is delightfully inviting. The ancient build- 
ings of the palace were constructed of 
plain and colored stone, gray tufa, marble 
and terra-cotta, and the style is Norman- 





CAMPANILE OF SAN PANTALEONE RAVELLO 


Saracenic of a most curious character, in 
which the Moorish traits are very pro- 
nounced and interesting. Ancient Pestum 
across the bay was early despoiled by the 
Normans of much of its superb mosaic and 
many of its beautiful columns to build 
churches and palaces at Ravello, Amalfi, 
and neighboring towns, and today beau- 
tiful marbles and mosaics are to be seen in 
many of the churches in and about 
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MapaME Patumso’s Doorway 


Ravello, while the earth still yields inter- 
esting fragments of marble and stone. 

Looking down from the terrace in the 
immediate sloping foreground are the two 
domed towers of the Annunziata, a church 
given by Emperor Ladislaus to the Fusco 
family, and dismantled by them in A. D. 
1691. At this time two verde antico 
columns, probably part of the spoils of 
Pestum, were given to Cardinal Cantelmo 
of Naples, and may even now be in 
one of the churches of that city or its 
suburbs. Such fragments as this give us a 
faint idea of the splendor of the ancient 
city. 

Much of the former size and beauty of 
the Rufolo grounds and palace is gone, but, 
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as I have said, enough remains to prove 
its ancient extent and magnificence. Look- 
ing down from Madam Palumbo’s delight- 
ful garden next door, you can see into the 
excavation and trace the foundations of 
one of the ancient domed circular halls or 
towers. The garden soil has been raised 
much above its original level and, at 
different points in the garden, it is possible 
to peer through fractured walls into dark 
but interesting ruined chambers of the old 
palace. 

The Confelone and Muscetola families 
eventually came into possession of the 
Rufolo estate, and finally it was bought by 
Mr. Francis Neville Reid, an Englishman 
whose interest in Ravello, its people and 
its architecture, and whose kind and wise 
benefactions to the town are most appro- 
priately recorded on a marble tablet not 
far from the entrance to the Rufolo 
grounds. The estate is now in the posses- 
sion of his heirs. 

Adjacent to the Rufolo gardens, and 
slightly higher on their northern boundary, 
is the inn and garden of Madame Palumbo. 
This was once the house of the Bishop of 
Ravello, and his well-designed coat of arms 
is still to be seen in fresco over the door to 
the old chapel, with marble columns at 
one end, now used as a dining-room, where 
the famous red-and-white wine, ‘“Epis- 
copio Moscato,” was formerly a most 
delicious accompaniment to Madame 
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Palumbo’s bill-of-fare, but now, alas, it is 
no longer made! 

The garden is approached from the 
parlor and dining-room through French 
windows. Circular stuccoed and white- 
washed pillars support a pergola of grape- 
vines, and there are neat cement 
walks and seats of the same 
material built in as a part of 
the coping wall, where one may 
sit, even in winter, so mild is the 
climate. Snow is sometimes seen 
on the mountain peaks but 
rarely falls on the lower levels. 
Madame Palumbo once told me 
how Wagner’s party, visiting her 
then newly acquired home, were 
the first guests it had ever 
sheltered, and the visit was the 
beginning from which grew the 
present inn whose excellent 
qualities many larger hotels of 
the world might copy to ad- 
vantage. 

Numerous famous people 
have written their names upon 
her register since 1880, and still 
the charm of her personality and 
her hospitality attract the travel- 
ing thousands who visit Ravello 
for those beauties of scenery 
and architecture which lie out- 
side of the beaten track. A more 
peaceful and beautiful corner of 
the world it would be hard to 
find, and her garden is one of 
the valuable accessories which, 
although tiny, leavens the whole 
ménage. Let us not forget Henri, 
the genial chef, whose quaint 
kitchen, beautifully tiled and 
close by the ancient entrance, is one of the 
great attractions of the house. If Henri has 
ever cooked a dish unworthy of his skill, 
it has yet to be seen, and as he stood one 
day with white, wind-tossed apron, on the 
red tiles of the entrance-court pergola, he 
made a picture of genial good nature and 
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harmonious color which time and distance 
cannot destroy. 

Walking south from the Palumbo hos- 
telry, through winding narrow foot-roads 
paved with cobbles and flags, past door- 


ways whose ancient columns, with simply 





Tue City Gateway, RAVELLO 


carved marble capitals, invite your con- 
stant study, under church-porches where 
a vista is gained of sunlit courtyards, 
whose semi-Moorish arches and columns 
of strange but reminiscent forms only 
need to be carried further to produce a 
distinct and interesting local school of 
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design, we enter at last, after ringing at 
number 122, a wedge-shaped forecourt. 
This leads to the casino, tea-house, and 
gardens of the Villa and Belvedere Cim- 
brone, where one of the most magnificent 
views surprises the eye, magnificent on 
account of color, variety, and 
immense scope, and surprising 
because leaning against the slen- 
der balustrade of the belvedere 
terrace proper, you literally over- 
hang the hollowed-out cliff below 
until you feel like a sparrow on 
a church-tower gargoyle. Below 
are the roofs of Atrani and the 
sea beyond; to the right the 
valley of Atrani and the scat- 
tered villas and lemon pergolas 
in hazy but minutely distinct 
detail; on the left the same view 
as that from the Rufolo garden. 
The tea-house at Cimbrone is 
apparently modern, but was 
evidently inspired by the Rufolo 
tower tracery, and it is an 
interesting example of the value 
of pierced ornament in a gar- 
den structure. A small, formal 
rose-garden and fountain, and 
seats and fragments of sculpture 
cleverly disposed, lie in front of 
the tea-house or pavilion, and 
a circular classic temple, a copy 
of Donatello’s David, a fountain 
of Bacchus, and other interest- 
ing objects, all add to the really 
great charm of this simple 
plateau garden, decidedly sur- 
prising in a village of not two 
thousand inhabitants. The gar- 
den front of the casino is in key 
with all the garden detail, having an ar- 
caded entrance with projecting carved 
boars’ heads between the arches, reminis- 
cent of those which the royal visitors in 
the old days used to hunt in the neighbor- 
ing mountains. 

The interior is full of art treasures in 


its many rooms; queer bas-reliefs and 
carvings have been placed about the hand- 
some Norman-Saracenic court, and an 
inspiring view is obtained from the adjoin- 
ing roof terrace, reached from a doorway 
in the side of the courtyard wall. 
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ENTRANCE TO THE PALAzzo CIMBRONE 


Walking back past the Hotel-Pension 
Palumbo we reach its “dependence,” the 
Palazzo Confelone, which has a beautiful 
interior staircase partly open to the east, 
with ancient carved capitals on the col- 
umns and others lying loose in the corners. 
Farther on the garden of the Palazzo 
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Afflitto, now the Hotel-Pension Belvedere, central walk between stuccoed pergola 
opens through a marble garden gate to a columns. At the end of this walk is a 
superb view of the mountains 
to the north, seen across the 
brilliant white walls and red 
roofs of houses, hovels, and 
churches in Ravello itself. The 
former beauties of this, as of the 
other gardens, may only be 
guessed at now from what re- 
mains; but the flowers, the 
ancient marbles, the crumbling 
masonry of gray stone, steeped 
in brilliant sunlight, coax one to 
keep out of the churches where lie 
even today the greatest remains 
of Ravello’s former splendor. 

In a garden at the Albergo del 
Toro is a small but ancient bath- 
house with Norman-Saracenic 
ornament in stucco on its fast- 
decaying interior walls. From 
the roof terrace of the inn there 
is a bird’s-eye view of the public 
square and the roofs and gardens 
of the smaller dwellings, while 
across the deep valley the villages 
cling to the steep slope of the 
opposite hillside leading up to 
Scala. The cultivation of every 
available inch of land is remark- 
ably noticeable, and it is hard to 
associate, in the mind, the poverty 
of these people with the fertility 
of the soil which produces in such 
abundance, until you recall that 
most of the farms are owned by 
absentee landlords and also that 
the price of lemons and oranges 
is now low, at least in Italy. If 
each of these husbandmen owned 
his grove and vineyard, condi- 
tions would undoubtedly be 
better; but, although this is an 
ideal for which thousands in 
modern Italy are hoping and 


' working, its realization is a long 
CIMBRONE—FounNTAIN OF BaccHuSs way off. 
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The German School for Builders; An Example 


and Inspiration to America 





By IRA JEWELL WILLIAMS 


general subjects of industrial educa- 


> this time of widespread interest in 


tion and continuation schools as means 
of increasing the value of the individual 
and the efficiency of the nation, it is proper 
to emphasize the need in the United States 
for the establishment of state or municipal 
schools providing special facilities for 
educating the youth of this country for 
the building industry and allied arts. 

In this matter, useful lessons may be 
learned from the experience of Germany. 
Almost a century ago there was estab- 
lished at Munich a schooi for builders. 
This, having been originally projected as 
a private institution with state and city 
appropriations, was reorganized in 1823 as 
a state institution. Facilities are now pro- 
vided in every large city and important 
center of population in Germany, not only 
for the technical and business training of 
builders, contractors, building mechanics, 
and construction engineers, but for the 
instruction of prospective building inspec- 
tors and other public officials, to whom will 
be intrusted the enforcement of state and 
municipal regulations relating to build- 
ings and construction operations of all 
kinds. 

The various schools for builders now to 
be found in every German city of 40,000 
inhabitants and upward were originally 
formed in connection with drawing-schools, 
industrial art schools, evening schools and 
industrial continuation schools. At first 
the aim was to furnish carpenters, masons, 
and other building mechanics, with the 
theoretical instruction to enable them to 
plan and carry on building operations, 
and hence the instruction was at first 
limited to drawing and mathematics. As 
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the art of building grew to be more of a 
profession, all underlying principles of 
architecture, including the materials enter- 
ing into construction and the methods of 
cost calculation, were inculcated. The 
instructors at first were usually master- 
builders, master-carpenters, and master- 
masons, who gave practical instruction 
to the students. 

As the engineering problems became 
complicated by the invention of mechani- 
cal improvements and the innumerable 
demands of modern industrial life, builders 
were called for with more varied and exten- 
sive training of a professional nature than 
under the old system. It was found 
necessary to establish independent insti- 
tutions organized into various depart- 
ments, with special equipment for each 
branch of the trade, as a knowledge of stone 
and brick masonry, carpentry, and simple 
architecture no longer sufficed for the 
making of a competent builder. Besides a 
common’ school education and apprentice- 
ship to practical building-work, about 
two and one-half years’ study in a builders’ 
school is now regarded as the necessary 
qualification for builder or contractor. 
Professional teachers have been substituted 
for practical builders, and continuous 
instruction for part-time study. 

In Germany, as here, the building inspec- 
tion authorities pass upon the plans and 
designs before issuing a permit, and finally 
approve the building before it may be 
occupied. But, in addition thereto, the 
qualifications of the builder are passed 
upon, as well as his work. The experts 
for the building inspection departments 
are trained in the German Schools for 
Builders and in the higher architectural 
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or engineering schools. The enforcement 
of the laws in this regard is taken entirely 
out of politics and placed in the hands of 
expert officials; as indeed is the practice 
in many of our municipalities, where a 
man of recognized ability is frequently 
continued through various political vicis- 
situdes, owing to his known character 
and efficiency. 

If educational facilities similar to those 
provided in Germany were likewise fur- 
nished in this country in every locality 
where the condition warranted them, a 
widespread improvement would undoubt- 
edly result, not only in the building trades 
but in the promotion of a much more 
intelligent and efficient enforcement of 
the building laws and regulations than 
now obtains. The existence of such schools 
would stimulate a larger proportion of 
American boys to engage in the trades 
connected with the various branches of 
above-ground and under-ground construc- 
tion. We have, in America, erred in turn- 
ing out too many youths “educated” just 
beyond the point where they are willing 
to work with their hands, and where they 
are inclined to prefer the “‘genteel’’ clerk- 
ship to the better paid and more valuable 
labor of the trained mechanic. 

More radical and far-reaching measures 
should be taken in the United States to 
protect the public, not only against incom- 
petent builders and unschooled mechanics, 
but against building and factory inspec- 
tors without adequate professional and 
technical training for the all-important 
work of enforcing the laws upon which the 
safety, health and comfort of the people 
in so large degree depends. Americans 
have been condemned over and over 
again, with just cause, as the most extrava- 
gant people in the world. It is a conspicu- 
ous feature of their wastefulness that there 
have not yet been provided in this country 
the required educational facilities for the 
better vocational and technical training 
of those connected with the building and 
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constructing engineering industries, with 
a view to improving those unfortunate 
conditions which have been, directly or 
indirectly, the cause of such a large pro- 
portion of the destructive fires and build- 
ing disasters in the United States, accom- 
panied in many cases by appalling loss of 
human life. 

During the last fifty years, the reorgani- 
zation of the German schools for builders 
has been so perfected as to meet the 
numerous demands of modern science, 
invention, and industry, and the courses of 
instruction have been so multiplied that 
the state institution for builders enables 
its students to fit themselves for the 
exacting labors of a builder or contractor 
who is at the same time a construction 
engineer. The schools for builders prepare 
their students for the intermediate techni- 
cal positions under the government and 
railroad authorities; train technical assist- 
ants for office and operating work both 
above and under ground; and provide 
those in the building industry who wish 
to educate themselves for master builders 
or building contractors with an oppor- 
tunity to acquire theoretical knowledge 
and skill in drawing and designing. 

Among other things of which the engi- 
neering and scientific schools in Germany 
make a specialty, are civil, mechanical, 
electrical and marine engineering, archi- 
tecture, and general science. Architec- 
ture is also the principal course in the 
schools for builders, which are classed as 
special trade schools, because all of the 
building trades are there taught. 

The industrial art school (Kuntsge- 
werbe-Schiile), a recently developed phase 
of industrial schooling in Germany, 1s 
virtually a municipal higher trade school 
for the professional and artistic education 
of master workmen, pattern-makers, de- 
signers, and draughtsmen, including wood- 
carvers, carpenters, plumbers, locksmiths, 
architectural draughtsmen, paper-hangers, 
interior decorators, and the allied trades. 
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THE GERMAN SCHOOL FOR BUILDERS 


Here the aspiring mechanic may study the 
scientific principles of the industry which 
he has entered, and cultivate ideas of 
grace and beauty which can be combined 
with utility. 

The Prussian Administration of Com- 
merce and Industry has succeeded in 
making the expensive equipment of the 
special trade schools serviceable to a 
wider circle of workers by establishing 
evening courses for the voluntary atten- 
dance of aspiring mechanics working at 
the particular trade taught in the school. 
Such courses now exist for machinists in 
the School for Machinists and Shipbuilders 
in Kiel, in the Combined School for 
Machinists in Cologne, and for various 
other trades in different localities. 

Admission to full courses in most of the 
industrial art and mechanics’ schools of 
Germany is dependent upon previous 
practical employment in the industry in 
which the student desires to perfect 
himself. 

The curriculum of the typical German 
special trade school for the highly skilled 
crafts may be divided into three general 
parts: First, the theoretical or technical 
instruction; second, the business teaching; 
and third, the practical manual training. 
In the first are included mathematics, 
industrial art, drawing, and arithmetic. 
The second includes the principles of pro- 
duction and consumption, computation 
of costs and fixing of prices, the sources 
of raw materials, bookkeeping, and the 
regulations governing the industry. The 
practical manual training is found either 
in shop practice in the school itself to the 
extent that it is equipped with the neces- 
sary tools and machines, or in the asso- 
ciated workshops of the locality. The 
whole system is consistently adapted to 
local needs. It always takes the student 
where it finds him, and provides him with 
the means of development in his own 
pursuit. 

In the mechanical engineering schools, 


a course of instruction is provided for those 
preparing to take positions as construct- 
ing and supervising engineers in the larger 
machine shops, educating them for the 
highest class of engineering enterprises. 

In the Technikum, or school of technol- 
ogy, found in many parts of Germany, a 
number of trades, usually interrelated, 
are taught together, permitting the dupli- 
cation of courses, teachers and equipment, 
by grouping architecture and the various 
trades associated with building. Much 
good has been accomplished under a com- 
mon organization. Drawing, physics, 
chemistry and mathematics may be taught 
in the same institution to students of dif- 
ferent professions and trades. 

The technical high schools in Germany 
are scientific institutions of the highest 
rank and may be compared only to the 
engineering and _ scientific departments 
of some of our great universities. At all 
of these so-called high schools there are 
provided departments for architecture, 
civil, electrical and mechanical engineering, 
chemistry and general science. In addition 
to the foregoing, work-masters’ courses of 
from six to eight weeks’ duration, which 
may be attended by mechanics who can 
afford to spend the time, have been 
established in all the provinces of Prussia. 
These work-master courses include cabi- 
net-makers, joiners, locksmiths, paper- 
hangers, building mechanics, plumbers, gas 
and water installers, and glaziers. 

Physical training and recreation facili- 
ties are wisely included as features of 
the well-organized German Continuation 
Schools. The obligatory studies include 
elementary physiology, personal hygiene, 
and the rendering of first aid to the injured. 

Gymnasia, swimming-pools, playgrounds, 
and other athletic facilities, are provided. 
Regular instruction is given in gymnastics, 
swimming, and field sports. These fea- 
tures are voluntary and, from the stand- 
point of our superior American love of 
and interest in sport, we may hope that 
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the German nation may eventually be 
leavened thereby. 

Concerts, lectures, dramatic perform- 
ances, singing-classes, and other educa- 
tional features, are provided for the stu- 
dents, and an important factor is the culti- 
vation of the spirit of patriotism and 
standards of intelligent citizenship. The 
ideal upheld is that of the enlightened 
citizen capable of performing efficiently 
his social obligations and vocational tasks, 
and who, while seeking to advance his 
own welfare through his work, “also con- 
sciously places his labor at the service of 
the community.” There is a course of 
instruction in civic affairs, pertaining to 
the cultivation of reverence for the Con- 
stitution and laws, loyalty to the Father- 
land and the home, and to induce earnest 
and patriotic coéperation in the affairs 
of the nation. 

Except in Berlin, the schools for builders 
throughout Prussia are state institutions, 
to which the cities also contribute. There 
is, therefore, uniformity of organization, 
guarantee of state appropriations, and the 
maintenance of a high standard in 
instruction. 

What Germany has done, America 
can do, and, indeed, has already begun to 
do in Massachusetts, New Jersey, Wis- 
consin, and elsewhere. In the United 
States Senate, the Hon. Carroll S. Page 
has warmly advocated a vocational educa- 
tional bill, which represents the result of 
careful thought, and the adoption of 
which as the law of the land would mean 
a long step in advance. 

Philadelphia may be considered as a 
typical instance of a large American city. 
Here are the Drexel Institute, the Spring 
Garden Institute, and the Industrial Art 
School. These are aside from the Depart- 
ment of Architecture in the University 
of Pennsylvania. The night schools at 
the Drexel and Spring Garden Institutes 
and the Industrial Art School have able 
men as instructors. The fees are moderate, 
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only $5 or $10 per year for two evenings 
each week; yet the night courses in archi- 
tecture are not very generally patronized 
by the younger element in the building 
trades. An Atelier system throughout the 
country, based upon the method employed 
in Paris, has been operated for a number of 
years by the “Beaux Arts Society.” This 
is designed in large part for those who 
intend to pursue the profession of archi- 
tect. During the early colonial period in 
this country there was comparatively little 
use for architects, because of the efficiency 
of the builders and mechanics of that time, 
whose sound, faithful work has never been 
equaled in this country. Indeed, it may be 
doubted whether it will ever be equaled 
until there is a return of the true spirit 
of craftsmanship. This revival will be 
hastened when the young man entering the 
building trades gives sufficient study to the 
subject of architecture to realize at least 
its ideals. These ideals, when once acquired, 
should influence all their future work. 
Here is the golden opportunity of the 
trades unions which, instead of devoting 
nine-tenths of their efforts to wage increase 
and time decrease, might well direct more 
of their energy toward the perfecting of 
the craft which they represent. Capital 
can, with its machinery, to some extent 
provide substitutes for the product of an 
ordinary mechanic, but no machine can 
turn out a piece of work such as would be 
done by a real craftsman. 

Perhaps, in the advocacy of additional 
educational facilities, the brilliant criti- 
cism of the French Polytechnic School 
which Balzac includes in his letter from 
Gerard to Grossetete (“The Village 
Curate’’) would not be out of place. These 
words may stand as flaming warnings 
against the possible evils of bureaucracy 
and mediocrity in the administration of 
technical schools: 

“What end has the State in view? Does 
it wish to obtain the services of men of 
capacity? The means employed work 














directly against the end: it has unques- 
tionably created the most downright 
mediocrities which a government hostile 
to superior talent could desire. Does it 
wish to provide a career for distinguished 
intellects? It has provided a most mediocre 
position for them; there is not one of the 
men graduated from the schools who does 
not regret, between the ages of fifty and 
sixty, that he ever fell into the snare con- 
cealed by the promises of the State. Does 
the State wish to obtain men of genius? 
What one man of eminent talent have the 
schools produced since 1790? Except for 
Napoleon, would Cachin, the engineering 
genius to whom we owe Cherbourg, ever 
have been heard of? The imperial despot- 
ism honored him, the constitutional régime 
would have stifled him. Does the Academy 
of Sciences include many men graduated 
from the special schools? Perhaps there 
are two or three! The man of genius will 
always make himself manifest outside of 
the special schools. In the sciences to 
which those schools are devoted, genius 
obeys no laws but its own; it is developed 
only by circumstances over which man 
has no control: neither the State, nor the 
science of mankind—anthropology—knows 
anything of them. Riquet, Perronet, 
Leonardo da Vinci, Cachin, Palladio, 
Brunelleschi, Michael-Angelo, Bramante, 
Vauban, Vicat, all owe their genius to 
unobserved, preliminary causes, to which 
we give the name of chance, the watch- 
word of fools. Never do such sublime work- 
men as they fail their generation, with or 
without schools. Now, is it a fact that, by 
means of this organization, the State is 
the gainer by the better or less extrava- 
gant execution of works of public utility? 
In the first place, private undertakings 
do very well without engineers; further- 
more, the works undertaken by our 


government are executed in the most 
expensive way, to say nothing of the cost 
of the enormous staff of the Department 
In other coun- 


of Roads and Bridges. 
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tries—Germany, England, Italy—where 
such institutions as these do not exist, 
similar works are constructed at least as 
well and at much less expense than in 
France. Those three countries are 
renowned for novel and useful inventions 
in that line. I know that it is fashionable, 
in speaking of our schools, to say that 
Europe envies us. But, for the last fifteen 
years, Europe, which is constantly watch- 
ing us, has established nothing of the 
same sort. England, that shrewd reckoner, 
has better schools among ber artisan popula- 
tion, from which practical men suddenly 
step forth and become great in a moment, 
when they proceed from practice to theory. 
Stephenson and Macadam were not prod- 
ucts of our famous schools. But of what 
use is it to talk? When young and skillful 
engineers, full of fire and ardor, have at 
the very outset of their career solved the 
problem of keeping the highways of 
France in condition, a problem which 
requires the expenditure of hundreds of 
millions of dollars in a quarter of a century, 
—which highways are in a pitiable con- 
dition,—it is of no use for them to publish 
learned works and memorials; everything 
is swallowed at general headquarters, in 
that partisan center where everything goes 
in and from which nothing comes out; 
where old men are jealous of young men; 
where the higher positions are used as 
places of retirement for the old engineers 
who have lost their wits. That is why, 
with a thoroughly educated corps scattered 
over the whole of France,—a corps which 
forms one of the wheels in the adminis- 
trative machine, and which ought to lead 
the country in such matters and enlighten 
it upon the great questions within its 
jurisdiction,—it will happen that we are 
still discussing the question of railroads 
when other countries have finished building 
theirs. Now, if France had ever been able 
to demonstrate the excellence of the in- 
stitution of special schools, would it not 
have been in its treatment of that superb 
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branch of public works, destined to change 
the face of the globe, to double the du- 
ration of human life by modifying the laws 
of time and space? Belgium, the United 
States, Germany, England, none of which 
has a Polytechnic School, will be covered 
with a network of railways when our engi- 
neers are still laying out the lines of ours; 
when shameful speculations, concealed be- 
hind projects for the construction of lines, 
will retard their execution. Not a stone 
is laid in France until half a score of Paris- 
ian scribblers have made foolish and 
utterly useless reports. Thus, so far as the 
State is concerned, it derives no profit 
from its special schools; as for the indi- 
vidual, his fortune is mediocre, his life a 
cruel disappointment. Certainly the tal- 
ents that the pupil has displayed between 
the ages of sixteen and twenty-six prove 
that, if left to carve out his own destiny, 
he would have made it greater and richer 
than that to which the government has 
doomed him. As merchant, scientist, 
soldier, that master-mind would have 
acted in a wide sphere, if his priceless 
faculties and his zeal had not been idiot- 
ically and prematurely emasculated. Where 
is the progress, then? The State and the 
man certainly lose by the present system. 
A half-century’s experience certainly de- 
mands changes in the method of conduct- 
ing an institution, does it not? What 
priesthood sets forth the necessity of 
selecting from a whole generation in 
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France the men destined to constitute the 
learned portion of the nation? What stud- 
ies ought not those great priests of fate to 
have pursued? It may be that mathe- 
matical knowledge is not so necessary to 
them as physiological knowledge. Does it 
not seem to you that there is an opening 
for a little of that second-sight which is 
the magic of great men? The examiners 
are former professors, honorable men 
grown old in toil, whose duties are con- 
fined to discovering the best memories: 
they are not capable of doing anything 
more than just what is asked of them. 
Assuredly, their functions should be con- 
sidered the most important in the State, 
and should call for men of extraordinary 
merit.” 

Some note of protest has come from 
those who fear that the hand may be over- 
trained, to the detriment of the brain; but 
we take it that it will be a long time before 
the pendulum has swung too far in that 
direction. In all this emphasis upon the 
increased efficiency of the individual as 
the result of technical training in the prin- 
ciples underlying his vocation, there can 
perhaps be no more important application 
than to the building trades. Let us hope 
that, by the introduction of such schools, 
the ancient pride of craftsmanship may 
be revived, and greater intelligence pro- 
moted, not only as to the particular in- 
dustry, but as to the whole world of 
which that industry forms a part. 

















Housing and Town Planning 


The Competition Program for Plans for a Neighborhood 
Center in Chicago 


TO BE HELD BY THE 


There is a growing feeling that our cities are 
today suffering grave harm from the lack of neigh- 
borhood organization and action. The object of 
this competition is to show the desirability and 
possibility of developing Chicago, more than is now 
being done, as a federation of neighborhoods, each 
having its own well-designed cultural, or business 
and cultural center. It is not suggested that these 
centers would or should suffice for all institutional 
needs of the people, nor that a reversion to village 
isolation is desirable—even if it were possible. All 
great cities are, and seem likely to continue, develop- 
ing their central functions more and more highly. 
The proportion of a great modern community, 
however, which actively participates in these func- 
tions is not large. The vast majority of the popula- 
tion does and must find its life chiefly within neigh- 
borhood limitations, and this life could be greatly 
aided by a better handling than now obtains of the 
physical factors upon which that life, in its insti- 
tutional expression, depends. A thoughtful survey 
of our cities would probably deepen the feeling that, 
not only in politics, but in those features which 
underlie political expression, they lack the healthy 
and efficient neighborhood life which they should 
have, due in part, at least, to the lack of strong 
unifying nuclei of local life, and that actual develop- 
ments plainly point to the need of such nuclei. 

The development of local trade generally is 
determined to a needless degree by unforeseen or 
casual influences, rather than by carefully pre- 
meditated measures. It is appropriate that trade 
should develop, as it does, at corners where trans- 
portation lines cross, or along important traffic 
streets. But it is often found at other places, where 
its appearance exemplifies maladjustment. A 
drug-store, grocery, milk-shop, bakery or ice-cream 
stand, may suddenly blossom out at almost any 
point in any ordinary residential district, and in 
any sort of a building, irrespective of its original 
purpose. Advance designing—if given the chance— 
could usually improve upon these more or less 
helpless wanderings of trade. Local business would 
undoubtedly gain very greatly if it could, in whole 
or in part, be incorporated into or properly related 
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to a wise, reasonably elastic, and sustained plan of 
neighborhood organization. 

The same is true of relief, administrative, and 
cultural institutions; but they are scattered, like 
raindrops, over the entire area—which is no excep- 
tion in this particular. They have been created by 
independent public or semi-public bodies, acting 
without codperation or any intelligent plan. They 
do not express any organic character for the com- 
munity or encourage organic action by it. 

For reasons of community efficiency, as well as 
for architectural effect, people generally approve 
of creating carefully planned civic centers, com- 
bining with or near the city’s chief business activ- 
ties certain public or semi-public institutions 
serving the city as a whole. The same reasons make 
it desirable to have a well-designed grouping also— 
with or without local business activities, as may 
seem best—of the similar institutions serving par- 
ticular localities or neighborhoods in a great city. 

The trend of actual city development, though 
often impeded by obstacles, likewise sets in the 
same direction. City trade and institutions naturally 
tend to group themselves together, in the case of 
the small city, at its business center; and, in the 
case of a large city, both there and at scattered 
local centers. Many a town of 10,000 to 25,000 
people may be found, both East and West, at 
whose business center are grouped, within the 
limits of a five-minute walk, not only the stores, 
but also the city hall, court-house, post-office, fire- 
station, police-station, high school, grammar school, 
library, art gallery if there be one, theater, churches, 
public green, band-stand, market, bank and hotel. 

As such a city grows, sub-centers start in a 
fragmentary and rudimentary way at various 
points. A nucleus may contain a dozen stores, a 
bank,a real-estate office and a fire-station, with two 
or three churches and a grammar school nearby. 
Half a mile away in different directions there 
may be other groups of stores, one group accom- 
panied with a branch post-office, a branch library, 
and an assembly hall, with a high school nearby, 
and another with a theater, a police-station, a dis- 
pensary and a playground. But none of these 




























































































groups will be sufficiently inclusive and well planned 
to represent, in any large way, practical convenience, 
business importance, local spirit, or architectural 
dignity. 

A more comprehensive and_ well-designed 
assembling of the social—and possibly also the com- 
mercial—institutions of given localities would 
enhance their efficiency, contribute to the city 
picture, and help build up neighborhoods. People 
would be greatly helped toward real neighborhood 
consciousness and coéperation if they could have 
before them the visible expression, in centralized 
institutions and activities, of the fact and advan- 
tages of their being a neighborhood. Local com- 
munities would greatly benefit by machinery for 
community action concerning community condi- 
tions. If neighborhoods with organic centers could 
be developed, they would develop more efficient 
voluntary machinery for this purpose than now 
exists; and they might perhaps well be clothed, 
also, with certain official powers affecting certain 
of their own local interests. To associate, dignify, 
and give prominence to neighborhood institutions 
would tend to create neighborhood spirit, encourage 
neighborhood action, and build up neighborhood 
life. 

The number, sorts and sizes of the institutions 
which a neighborhood center should comprise 
should, of course, be determined in the light of the 
needs and size, in population and area, of the com- 
munity to be served. This area would presumably 
be somewhat greater in a sparsely than in a thickly 
settled district; yet its size would be largely deter- 
mined by the walking habits of people. For some 
activities—for example, dances in winter time, 
swimming in summer, or a high school at all times 
—people will travel much farther than a half-mile. 
For ordinary household and personal supplies, how- 
ever, as well as for schools, amusement, church 
attendance, clubs and meetings of various sorts, 
the large majority of people go on foot, and are not 
disposed to walk more than from a block to a half- 
mile. The reach of a small park field house, a branch 
library and other similar institutions does not 
ordinarily exceed a half mile, and the reach of the 
major part of every-day local trade is probably 
quite as limited. A square mile may perhaps be 
taken, therefore, as approximately a normal area 
to be served by the group of institutions of a neigh- 
borhood center, it being understood, however, that 
a certain number of these groups in a large city 
might perhaps contain certain institutions serving 
for larger areas. 

Chicago comprises an area of 191.3 square miles. 
According to careful estimates for 1913 the average 
population per square mile is: for the whole city 
12,258; for the most thickly settled ward 71,500; for 
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the most sparsely settled ward 3,055; for the zone 
within g radius of about five miles from the general 
post office 34,050, and for the balance of the area of 
the city 6,354. In the outer sections of the city, 
unbuilt areas of from 50 acres to more than a square 
mile are still to be found. As nearly as can be 
ascertained, about 35 per cent of the entire area of 
the city is still vacant, and about the same per- 
centage is occupied for residential purposes, the 
average density per square mile for this residential 
area ranging from 16,000 in the most sparsely occu- 
pied ward to 93,000 in the most densely occupied 
ward. British Garden City standards of density 
usually range from 12,000 to 20,000 per square mile. 

Competitors will reach their own conclusions as 
to what to include. Nor is it desired to hold them 
to any cramping, rigid or uniform interpretation of 
the problem in any particular. The above discus- 
sion is intended only to throw light, if possible, 
upon some of its aspects, not to define any precise 
method which must be followed in attacking the 
problem, nor to lay down—otherwise than in a 
merely suggestive manner—the size or character of 
the neighborhood to be had in view; much less the 
geographical size of the composition to be designed, 
or the number or kind of factors which it should 
include. The object of the competition is to direct 
some able minds to the problem of designing neigh- 
borhood centers, and to get the results of their 
best thought on the problem as it appeals to 
them. 

It is also believed that practical importance 
attaches to the competition. From six to twelve new 
public school buildings are erected, on the average, 
in Chicago each year, some in built-up, others in 
more or less unbuilt districts. Two or three million 
dollars are likely to be spent soon for new police- 
and fire-stations. The “forums” for discussing city 
affairs, the social-welfare exhibits, and the popular 
musical concerts, started in different parts of the 
city within the last year or two, illustrate how new 
neighborhood activities are constantly seeking 
favorable opportunities for expression. The beau- 
tiful “House of Social Service” recently opened in 
the stock-yards district illustrates how novel build- 
ings are frequently needing sites favorable for com- 
munity purposes. Many other buildings of a public 
or semi-public nature are constantly being erected, 
to accommodate the 50,000 people added to Chi- 
cago each year, and to meet the increasing demands 
of those already here. The community is steadily 
seeking to improve areas already occupied, and is 
at the same time swarming into newly developed 
areas. If well-considered ideals for neighborhood 
centers can be presented to the public mind, it is 
believed that in due course these will be realized. 

Nor need such realization involve an elaborate 




















scheme in every case. Such a scheme may be prac- 
ticable only in very special instances. The principle, 
however, of applying design to the features of the 
physical city, and especially of applying it as broadly 
and coéperatively in each case involving public or 
semi-public institutions as the circumstances will 
permit—this principle could be beneficially applied 
in Chicago in many important instances each 
year. This competition should make for such ap- 
plication. 

Furthermore, although this program is drawn 
with special reference to Chicago, the problem con- 
cerns cities generally, both large and small, as well 
as suburbs, and the competition is desired to be cor- 
respondingly inclusive. Plans will accordingly be 
admissible for a neighborhood center for any city 
other than Chicago, and for main centers of cities 
or towns not large enough to justify important 
neighborhood centers. Plans may also deal with 
actual or assumed conditions, and those of dense or 
sparse occupation. It is only desired that the 
description should sufficiently set forth these con- 
ditions, so as to show the merits and appropriate- 
ness of the plan. 


The Problem 


The problem in this competition is based upon 
the idea (1) that certain institutions, through which 
urban life expresses itself, tend to associate them- 
selves together, in a small city at a single and central 
point, and in a large city at various district or 
neighborhood points also; and (2) that the people 
of Chicago—as of our cities generally—would be 
benefited in many direct and indirect ways by a 
higher development of their neighborhood institu- 
tions, and thus of their neighborhood life. 

The problem is, accordingly, to produce plans for 
a typical or ideal instance in Chicago, or, in other 
cities, of grouped neighborhood institutions. 

A solution would involve a decision as to 


(1) The sorts and sizes of institutions to be 
included—and especially whether commercial as 
well as social, 

(2) The size—which would perhaps vary with 
the density of population—of the district or neigh- 
borhood to be served, 


(3) The most efficient inter-relationship to be 
secured among the institutions to be thus associated, 
and thus the size and shape of the composition, 


(4) The proper adjustment of the composition 
to the general framework of the city, especially to 
the street system and perhaps other means of com- 
munication, and 

(5) The landscape and architectural treatment 
of the composition in its various parts and as a 
whole. 
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The Program 


Preliminary competition open to all.—The com- 
petition will be held in two parts, the preliminary 
and the final. Any individual, group of individuals, 
firm or combination between any of these, may 
participate in the preliminary competition. 

Jury to select in preliminary competition.—As 
soon as practicable after the date for the submis- 
sion of plans in the preliminary competition, a 
jury of five members, to be chosen by a joint com- 
mittee of the City Club and the Illinois Chapter of 
the American Institute of Architects, will select 
from the plans submitted not less than eight nor more 
than sixteen which they deem to be the best. 

Final competition open to selected number.—The 
authors of the plans thus selected shall be eligible 
to participate in the final competition. 

Jury award in final competition.—As soon as 
practicable after the date for submitting plans in 
the final competition, the jury will award First, 
Second and Third Honors to the three plans sub- 
mitted which it deems the best. The jury may also 
award honors to more plans than three, if in its 
judgment special circumstances demand _ such 
action. 

Cash bonoraria.—The jury will select the eight 
plans which it deems the best among those sub- 
mitted in the final competition, and the sum of 
$600 will be divided equally among the authors of 
those eight plans to cover in part the expense of 
preparing drawings. 


Drawings in preliminary competition. 


In the preliminary competition, participants 
will submit only one drawing—a general plan, on 
the scale of 50 ft. to the inch. If, however, a par- 
ticipant desires to show the geographical relation 
of his proposed center to its less immediate sur- 
roundings or to the whole community, he may for 
that purpose combine a key plan on a smaller scale 
with the main plan of the center, or may submit 
such key plan separately. The drawings may be 
rendered in monotone wash, and must be suitable 
for reproduction. The various buildings and other 
features on the plan should be designated by nu- 
merals, which will refer to a key to be placed below 
the bottom border-line of the drawing in a separate 
panel. The numerals must be of such a size that 
when the drawing is reduced for reproduction to 
6 inches by 9g inches, or an equivalent area, they 
will be plainly legible. 

A suitable north point, and a graphic scale in 
solid black-and-white 100-feet divisions, on which 
the numerals are large enough to be plainly legible 
when reduced as above specified, must be placed on 
thejplan. 
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Thesis. 


In addition to the plan, each participant shall 
submit in the preliminary competition a_ thesis 
fully describing his scheme and the conditions it is 
to meet, setting forth its advantages, practical, 
social, and esthetic. This thesis shall be type- 
written, and shall not exceed 2,000 words in length. 


Drawings in Final Competition. 


In the final competition, participants will sub- 
mit at least three perspective views of the whole 
or a part of the buildings and grounds of the pro- 
posed composition, at a scale of i of an inch 
at the nearest building corner. If one of these per- 
spective views is a bird’s-eye view, it may be 
at a scale of +; of an inch to the foot at the near- 
est corner, and but one other perspective need be 
submitted. In preparing the perspective views, the 
plan submitted in the preliminary competition must 
be substantially adhered to, and the competitor 
should retain a copy of his plan for use in preparing 
the drawings for the final competition. Other draw- 
ings in addition to those specified may be submitted 
in the final competition, if desired, and the rendering 
of final drawings may be of any desired character. 
A thesis of any given length may be submitted with 
the drawings, or not, as desired. 

Date and manner of submission of drawings.— 
The drawings in the preliminary competition are to 
be delivered at the office of the City Club, 315 
Plymouth Court, Chicago, at or before noon of 
Monday, October 26, 1914, addressed to the 
“Neighborhood Center Competition,” City Club of 
Chicago. The drawings in the final competition are 
to be delivered, in like manner, on or before Monday, 
January 3, 1915. 

To each set of drawings there must be attached 
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a plain, opaque, sealed envelope, containing a card 
bearing the name of the author or authors. 

Exhibition and publication of drawings.—The 
preliminary plans will not be made public until the 
final plans have been submitted. All the drawings 
submitted will then be shown in the special neigh- 
borhood Center exhibition, to be opened at the 
City Club, Jan. 9, 1915. The City Club also reserves 
the right to publish subsequently, in pamphlet or 
book form, the drawings and theses submitted. 

Notice by participants.—All persons or groups of 
persons desiring to enter the preliminary competition 
will please notify the Civic Secretary of the City 
Club at once. AIl persons giving such notice will be 
invited to attend a series of meetings at the City 
Club, the first of which will be held early in June, 
at which experts on the subject of the competition 
will speak and matters connected with the com- 
petition will be discussed. Written reports of these 
meetings will be sent to competitors outside of 
Chicago. ; 

Literature 


As a convenience and aid to those who shall 
take part in the competition, the City Club will 
place at their disposal in the Club library such 
literature dealing with the subject of Neighborhood 
Centers as is available, and will send references to 
this literature to competitors outside of Chicago. 


Inquiries 

Inquiries for further information should be 
addressed in writing to “‘Neighborhood Center Com- 
petition,” City Club, 315 Plymouth Court, Chicago. 
The answers will be in writing, and will be for- 
warded, with the questions, to all known com- 
petitors. 

GeorceE E. Hooker, Civic Secretary. 
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Southern California Chapter. 

In the May Journal there appeared a brief notice 
of a proposal for a competition for plans dealing 
with the improvement of property at four corners of 
two intersecting streets in Pasadena. The project 
has been definitely pursued, and a competition has 
been prepared under the joint auspices of the 
Educational Committee of the Chapter and Mr. 
George A. Damon, Dean of Engineering, Throop 
College, Pasadena. 

The problem involved is not at all dissimilar 
from that evolved by the City Club of Chicago, and 
notice of which appears in this issue of the Journal. 
This is another serious attempt at studying the 
evolution of the community, because all communi- 
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ties have generally begun their evolution with the 
four corners of two intersecting roads. 

In the past it has always been suspected that 
commerce and trade might be relied upon properly 
to take care of the efficient development of the 
community; but all evidence now goes to prove the 
contrary, and our cities have grown to be so wastful 
of time and money in the manner of communication 
and distribution that science is being called in to 
do those things which trade and commerce have 
left undone. 

The solution of these problems, however, is not 
merely to be based upon economic efficiency, but 
must also have in mind the provision of means for 
the proper development of community life and 
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community impulse, the necessity for which is 
very ably set forth in the program of the City Club 
of Chicago Competition, to which reference has 
already been made. The problem in the Pasadena 
Competition is as follows: 


Program of a Competition with Cash 
Prizes for a Scheme of Development 
for “Four Corners” 


Object of Competition: It is the object of this 
Competition to awaken interest and to extend 
information concerning the most intelligent, effec- 
tive, and artistic arrangement of the smallest unit 
of the city-plan problem. To accomplish this pur- 
pose, the competitive drawings are to be given the 
widest publicity. It is hoped that some of the ideas 
brought out may be actually adopted in develop- 
ing several “Four Corners” in Los Angeles and 
Pasadena. 

The Problem: The lots on each of the four 
corners are 200 by 200 feet. The streets are 70 
feet wide between property lines, with double car- 
tracks running each way. The grade of the streets 
is level, and the lots have an elevation of not more 
than one foot above sidewalks. The value of the 
vacant lot on each corner may be assumed at about 
$12,500, and where buildings are proposed, the cost 
of the improvement should range from $30,000 to 
$50,000. It is suggested that buildings be of Class 
“C” type of construction. 

Drawings: Designs to be on one sheet of What- 
man’s cold-pressed paper, Antiquarian size, 31 
by 52 inches, mounted on extra-heavy cardboard, 
with strong border lines, giving a space inside the 
lines of 47 inches by 26 inches. The drawings shall 
include: 

A block plan of the entire group of buildings and 
all improvements. 

A bird’s-eye perspective. 

A sufficient number of exterior details drawn at 
a scale of one-half inch to the foot, to fill the entire 
sheet. 

Color scheme—to be indicated either by key or 
series of notes printed on the sheet. 

All drawings are to be in black ink, without wash 
or color, except that the walls on the plans and 
sections may be blacked in or cross-hatched. 
Graphic scales are to be shown. 

Each drawing is to be signed by a nom de plume, 
or device, and is to be accompanied by a sealed 
envelope, with the nom de plume on the outside, and 
containing the true name and address of the con- 
testant lettered upon a slip or paster, which, after 
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the awards are made, can be attached to the 
drawings in a space left on the design for that 
purpose. 

Delivery of Drawings: All drawings shall be 
delivered to George A. Damon, Dean of Engineer- 
ing, Throop College of Technology, Pasadena, 
California, not later than 12 M., September 1, 1914. 

Award: Judgment is to be rendered by a jury of 
three chosen from the membership of the Southern 
California Chapter of the American Institute of 
Architects. The award will be announced on or 
before September 10, 1914. 

The jury will make the awards before opening 
the envelopes which contain the names of the com- 
petitors. 

Three prizes will be awarded: The first of $200, 
the second of $100, and the third of $50, and Hon- 
orable Mention may be made as determined by the 
jury. 

Inquiries: Inquiries for further information 
should be addressed in writing to “Four Corners 
Competition,” Throop College of Technology, 
Pasadena, California. The answers will be in wri- 
ting, and will be forwarded, with the questions, to 
all known competitors who register for this purpose. 


Colorado Chapter. 

Mr. Henry Read addressed the Chapter, giving 
an outline of the work of the many problems of the 
Denver Civic Center, the work on which began tn 
1905, the movement having been started by the 
Art Commission. Mr. Robinson, the landscape 
architect, was called in as an expert in 1906, and 
recommended the clearance of a space from the 
courthouse to the capitol, and prepared prelimi- 
nary studies for this proposed Civic Center. Two 
difficulties, however, had to be overcome. One was 
the fact that the two buildings were placed at right 
angle, and another was the large expense which 
would be incurred in condemning and buying the 
valuable property between these two buildings. The 
Art Commission also recommended the bonding 
of the city with fifty-year bonds, a plan which was 
defeated by the people. The Art Commission, 
however, was not discouraged, and was generously 
supported by some of the architects, and kept up 
this work for over six years, financing the plan 
itself, through subscriptions and without cost to 
the city. 

The Fourth National Conference on Housing in 
America. 


The Conference will be held this year in Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota, October 21, 22, and 23, 1914. 
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Rome 
The Massimi 


The accompanying drawing shows some of the 
more important moldings of the Massimi Palace 
in Rome. The main fagade, including the cornice, 
is stucco, with the exception of the ground floor and 
window trims. The rustication varies from 20 
inches by 10% inches to 2 feet by 13% inches. 
The channels on the first story are 154 inches by 
34 inch deep and above, 1°% inches by % inch 
deep. The loggia, curved to fit a bend in the street, 
is designed with the utmost care. The bases and 
caps of the columns are trapezoids, the sides per- 
pendicular to the curve (of approximately 200 feet 
radius) being radical lines. The pilasters against 
the loggia wall have an entasis, and the main 
entrance-door bends to the curve of the facade. 

The floor of the loggia is made up of brick panels 
alternating with a dark stone (Bagneraia) between 
travestine borders. The bricks are laid on edge, 
herring-bone pattern, graduated from small to 
large as they approach the main axis of the build- 


Letter 


Palace, Rome 


ing, from 5% inches by 14 inches in the end panels, 
through 6% inches by 1% inches in the next two 
panels, to 10% by 1% inches in the central panel. 

In order not to break the ground-floor entab- 
lature the caps of the columns are given a projection 
greater than that of the pilasters by an amount 
equal to the diminution of the columns. The table 
gives the entasis in the two first-story columns. It 
will be seen that the entasis begins at the top of 
the base and continues through the astragal and 
the necking. In general, all vertical fascie slope 
slightly outward at the bottom. 

Throughout my examination of the building 
comparisons were made with the drawings in 
Letarouilly, to determine the exact value of his 
work. In sizes and projections, etc., he is absolutely 
reliable, but in the individual moldings he loses 
character. JouN SCARFF, 

Technology Fellow in Architecture, 
American Academy in Rome. 
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The Hotel 


What Parisian, who knows his little world, or 
what stranger, wishing to know Paris, has not visited 
this ancient hotel, so replete with memories and relics 
of the old city? After traversing the maze of narrow 
streets in the Marais quarter, where are dispersed, 
here and there, the residences wherein dwelt the 
great aristocratic families of the past, it is with a 
feeling akin to humility that one directs one’s steps 
to the door of this museum; and it is with almost a 
spirit of reverence that one enters this temple of 
memory. 


3 
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Letter 


Carnavalet 


The Middle Ages, the period of the Revolution, 
the Empire—each epoch of French history has here 
left its traces, glorious or tragic as the case may be. 
More than in any other museum, one here breathes 
the dust of history, while there passes before one’s 
eyes, as though in a far-away invocation, the sil- 
houette, dauntless and yet spiritual, of Madame de 
Sevigne. 

But, for the moment, we shall occupy ourselves 
only with the architecture of this building of the 
16th century, quite as perfect as the most beautiful 
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parts of the Louvre of Henry II. Jacques de Lig- 
neris, son of an officer in the service of the first 
Margaret of Navarre, Seigneur of Crosnes and 
Etioles near Corbeil, bought the land on the 18th of 
March, 1544. It is not known whether he began the 
work of construction at once, but it is certain that 
the details of the project were entrusted to the ar- 
chitect Pierre Lescot, his confrére in Parliament. The 
name of this artist is not found in the books of the 
period, but it is necessary only to glance at the archi- 
tecture of this Hotel in order to name the author. 
Who, other than Pierre Lescot, could have given us 
such purity and simplicity of line! Such a method of 
construction so perfect in even the slightest details! 

Pierre Lescot came from a cultured family and 
was himself a man of culture, as were all the great 
artists of the Renaissance. Their brains seem to 
have been veritable encyclopedias, receptive to all 
the arts and the sciences at the same time. 

At that moment (as ata later one when Perrault, 
a doctor by profession, designed the famous colonnade 
of the Louvre) men of genius pursued all the arts 
with an ardor, an originality, and a facility which 
astonish us of the present time, when each artist 
is a specialist, who has been marked, catalogued and 
sealed, under triple bolts, in the narrow little dun- 
geon of his solitary profession. 

Lescot associated with himself in this work no 
less a collaborator than Jean Goujon, and it is to 
these two that we owe the best of Carnavalet. The 
building is disposed about a square central court, at 
the back of which rises the main body of the structure, 
higher than the lateral wings. It is a type of plan of 
the end of the Renaissance period,—witness the 
Louvre and the plans which one finds in the old 
prints of Du Cerceau. 

At the entrance, decorating the key to the central 
arch, one perceives the delicious figure of Abundance, 
by Jean Goujon. Is there to be seen, in all the world, 
anything more graceful, more subtle or more 
delicate? 

At the extremity of the vault, and forming a part 
of the decoration of the court of honor, two Vic- 
tories, lightly draped, arms and feet naked, recline 
upon the ramparts of the arch. That at the right 
holds a laurel branch—that at the left, a triumphal 
palm. These two emblems of victory complete the 
attributes of Virtue, who stands upon a ball holding 
in her right hand the baton of commandment, and in 
her left hand the yoke which masters and guides 
brutal force; the symbol of Authority, moral Force, 
or more exactly, Justice—precisely in her place over 
the door of the house of a Counsellor of Parliament. 

As for the lions which figure as reliefs, decorated 
with arms and bucklers, the one on the right, pausing 
in his movement, turns the head toward the spec- 
tator; the one on the left, on the contrary, has his 
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head bowed in submission, symbols which we must 
translate out of Virgil—‘‘Cedant arma togae;” 
the soldier must obey the judge—force must bow 
to justice. 

If one examines very carefully the facades of this 
interior court, one is astonished, at first sight, to 
find that an architecture so simple in character can 
appear to be so decorative. Further observation 
discloses the fact that the joints are hidden in the 
designs of the motifs. The eye follows the simplicity 
of the composition and perceives it as a whole, 
without ever being annoyed by the slightest suspicion 
of an obtrusive joint. It is a veritable recherche of 
perfection which I am particularly glad to praise, 
for it serves to illustrate the keen and intelligent 
study of Lescot. The keys of the arches are deco- 
rated with grotesques which recall, even in surpassing 
them, those of the cornice of the Pont Neuf and 
those of the rez-de-chaussée of the colonnade of the 
Louvre. They are attributed to Jean Goujon, and 
rightly so, perhaps, for they are chefs-d’euvre of 
expression. 

Separating the windows of the first floor are 
piers decorated to represent the four seasons and 
surmounted with the signs of the zodiac. The Ram 
for March, the Crab for June, the Scales for Sep- 
tember, and the Capricorn for December. These 
four figures, although charmingly executed, are dis- 
puted as being the work of Jean Goujon. It is 
possible that he merely modeled them, and that the 
sculptor charged with their execution was unable to 
rival the superb handiwork of the master. It is a 
criticism which I hesitate to make, with the grace 
of these bas-reliefs before me. In any event, they 
are infinitely superior to the four others which 
symbolize the winds, Boreas, Zephyrus, Eurus and 
Notus, or, according to another writer, Liberality, 
the Chase and Pleasure. 

Madame de Carnavalet succeeded M. de Lig- 
neris in the possession of this charming Hotel, which 
was then not completely built, no doubt, since the 
sculpture reveals an allusion to her name. I speak 
of the figure of Abundance, to which I have already 
referred as decorating the main entrance. Her head 
reposes upon a Carnival mask, a play upon the word 
Carnavalet. This rebus is typical of the period. 

To the name of Pierre Lescot we must also add 
that of Marot, to whose skill are due the plates of 
the Hotel which one finds in the old books. Man- 
sart, with excellent taste, accomplished the resto- 
rations of the 18th century. 

The spirit of Madame de Sevigné wanders among 
these rooms, so full of the history of the old city. 
The museum could not be better placed than in the 
Hotel of this remarkable woman, who narrated with 
such brilliance and such finesse the story of the beaux 
jours du grand siécle. JEAN-PauL ALAUx. 
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Institute 


A meeting of the Board of Directors was held at 
the Octagon on Friday, May 15, 1914, at 10 o'clock 
A.M. 

Present: President Sturgis, First Vice-President 
Kimball, Second Vice-President Baldwin, Secretary 
Boyd, Treasurer Mauran, and Messrs. Cook, Crane, 
Donaldson, Fenner, Morgan, Pond, and Willcox. 

The Board adopted rules for the guidance of the 
Committee on Practice and the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. 

The Treasurer reported that the amount in the 
Reserve Fund at present is $11,992.27. In accord- 
ance with the action of the last meeting of the 
Executive Committee, with the approval of the 
Finance Committee, Nine Thousand odd Dollars 
was expended for ten bonds, five of the city of San 
Francisco and five of the C. B. & Q. Railroad. 

The Report of the Committee on Contracts and 
Specifications was presented by the Chairman, Mr. 
Frank Miles Day, in person. The report was pre- 
sented under five general headings, as follows: 

Contract Forms 

Specification 

Basic Building Code 

Quantity Survey 

Standard Sizes for Advertising Matter. 

After a lengthy discussion it was resolved, that, 

Whereas, The Board of Directors of the Insti- 
tute had charged the Standing Committee on Con- 
tracts and Specifications with sundry matters of 
importance in connection with the practice of archi- 
tecture, and 

Whereas, The Board desires opinions on these 
matters from all parts of the country, now there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the President of each Chapter be 
and he is hereby instructed to appoint, from among 
the Institute Members of his Chapter, an Institute 
Committee on Contracts and Specifications for the 
territory of that Chapter, such committee to con- 
sist of five members, and to act in conjunction with 
and under instructions from the Standing Com- 
mittee on Contracts and Specifications; 

Resolved, That the Board approves the Report on 
Contracts, and instructs the Standing Committees 
to follow the course of action laid down in it, and to 
prepare and transmit to each sub-committee in the 
territory of a Chapter instructions relative to the 
subject, and 

Resolved, That the Standing Committee shall be 
at liberty to confer with such persons or associa- 
tions as may desire conference. 

Relative to the Report on Specifications it was 
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Business 


Resolved, That the Board instructs the Standing 
Committee to transmit a copy of the proposed 
Index of Materials, to each sub-committee in the 
territory of a Chapter, with explanations and with 
a request that it be considered and returned with 
suggestions for its improvement and that the 
standing Committee be instructed to report further 
on this matter or others relative to specifications 
in the autumn; 

Resolved, First, that the Board approves the 
Report on Basic Building Code. 

Second, that the President be instructed to 
appoint a Special Committee on Basic Building 
Code. 

Third, that the sub-committee be now discharged, 
with the thanks of the Board of Directors and its 
report referred to the new Committee on Basic 
Building Code. 

[The President appointed the following com- 
mittee: A. O. Elzner (F), Chairman, Owen Brainard 
(M), E. J. Russell (F), R. E. Schmidt (F), Edward 
Stotz (M), Thomas Nolan (F).] 

Fourth, that the new committee be instructed: 

(a) Generally to carry on the work as indicated 
in the report. 

(b) Especially to examine into and to report 
more specifically upon a method for financing the 
work. 

(c) To do nothing that will commit the Institute 
to any expenditure, unless previously authorized 
by the Board. 

(d) To report at the autumn meeting of the 
Board; 

Resolved, That the committee be instructed to 
continue its study of the movement toward estab- 
lishing a quantity system of estimating, and that, 
in its subsequent reports, it describe in detail 
those efforts which are being made toward estab- 
lishing bureaus for the preparation of complete 
bills of quantities, with such recommendations as 
it may deem proper to make to the Board; 

Resolved, That Chapters be requested to defer 
action on the matter of standardizing advertising, 
until they receive a communication from the Com- 
mittee on Contracts and Specifications. 


The meeting re-convened at 2.20 p.m. Complete 
typewritten copies of the minutes of the morning 
meeting were read and approved. After a general dis- 
cussion as to the proper means of communicating 
with all of the Chapters on a general subject, it was 

Resolved, That, in the interest of efficiency, all 
circular letters to officers of Chapters from com- 







































mittees be sent through the Octagon, and that all 
chairmen of committees and sub-committees be 
notified accordingly. 

The President read a letter from the oflice of the 
Chairman of the Committee on Government 
Architecture, to which were attached copies of 
letters which had been sent to the Presidents of all 
Chapters, in relation to the proposed action on the 
building for the Department of Justice; and also 
reported his unsuccessful efforts to obtain an inter- 
view with the Secretary of the Treasury in relation 
to the status of this entire case. The President also 
reported his interviews with certain Senators and 
Representatives, relative to the legislative phase of 
the Department of Justice Building matter, and 
further reported a conference with Postmaster- 
General Burleson. 

The Secretary, as a member of the House Com- 
mittee, read its report, in which it was recommended 
that the offices of the Institute be centralized on 
the entire second floor of the Octagon; that the 
proper arrangements be made with the other tenants 
in the building, namely the American Federation 
of Arts, American Academy in Rome, and the 
Archeological Institute, with a view to their paying 
a fixed rental for rooms which may be assigned 
them. The report further stated that the chair- 
manship of the Library Committee had been offered 
to Mr. Borie, who made the recommendation that 
the entire question as to the disposition of the books 
now at the Octagon be made a subject of special 
report later; the committee reported that minor 
repairs had been made to the building and the 
premises cleaned up, and recommended that the 
matter of restoration and preservation of the entire 
property be given to a newly appointed committee. 

It was Resolved, That the Institute centralize 
its quarters on the second floor. 

It was Resolved, That the House Committee be 
authorized to employ the architect of the Octagon, 
Mr. Glenn Brown, to make working drawings and 
specifications for such repairs as the House Com- 
mittee thinks necessary, and the House Committee 
was authorized to raise such funds as may be 
necessary for its work in excess of the appropriation 
already made. 

The report of the Committee on International 
Congress stated that the committee had been unable 
to ascertain the date of the next Congress, which is 
to be held in St. Petersburg, or any details as to 
representation; also that approximately $775 would 
pay the expenses of a ten-day visit for each person 
to St. Petersburg; and that additional information 
could be secured direct from the American Consul- 
General or the American Ambassador at St. Peters- 
burg. 

It was Resolved, That the Board of Directors of 
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the American Institute of Architects realizes the 
importance and necessity of making proper provi- 
sion in every city for the safe, sanitary, and con- 
venient housing of its inhabitants, particularly of 
those who contribute the fruits of their labor to the 
upbuilding of the community. The Board believes 
that architecture should relate itself to the hum- 
blest human habitation, as well as to the design and 
general arrangement of all other buildings in a city, 
and hereby requests the Committee on Town 
Planning to urge, through its sub-committees in 
every locality, that the architects of this country 
devote their earnest thought to improving the type, 
design, and arrangement of the small and medium- 
sized dwelling-houses in all cities and suburbs, and 
to bringing about, as far so possible, an improve- 
ment in existing conditions. 

It was further Resolved, That, with reference 
specifically to the city of Washington, the Board, 
with a high sense of appreciation for what has been 
done toward preserving the original L’Enfant plan, 
expresses the hope that equal attention will be given 
to the before-mentioned conditions of housing, and, 
desiring to coéperate with the officials in charge of 
the development of the nation’s capital, hereby offers 
to appoint a committee of five members of the Insti- 
tute to be known as the “Committee on the Plan 
of Washington,” and to authorize such a committee 
to offer freely the aid and influence of the American 
Institute of Architects in all matters connected 
with the physical and artistic development of that 
city. 

The Secretary read a letter from Mr. Ackerman, 
Chairman of the Committee on Public Information, 
in which was related his experience with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in the matter of farmhouse 
plans, and suggested an opportunity for the Insti- 
tute to codperate with the Department in this and 
in other housing matters. 

The Board heartily approved the report and 
recommendations of the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Public Information, and authorized him 
to codperate in every way with the Department of 
Agriculture in the matter of housing and the 
improvement of farm-building conditions. 

With regard to the recommendations made in 
this report, it was Resolved, That the Chapters 
be asked by the Secretary to collect exhibits and 
drawings of the best types of farm buildings in 
their respective localities, and that selected draw- 
ings and exhibits be sent to the Committee on 
Public Information for transmission to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


The President reported that, in the place of 


Cass Gilbert, resigned, L. C. Newhall (M) had been 
appointed Chairman of the Committee on Schedule 
of Charges. 
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The question having been raised as to the inter- 
pretation of the word “structural” in paragraph 6 
in the Schedule of Charges, it was 

Resolved, after motion duly made and seconded, 
That it is the sense of the Board that ordinary 
structural engineering work is a part of the usual 
services of an architect, and in so far as relates to 
structural work the Board defines the service for 
which the owner is to pay as meaning only that of 
exceptional character. 

The meeting adjourned at 6.05 P.M. 


Morning Session, Saturday, May 16, 
IQI4 


Present: President Sturgis, First Vice-Presi- 
dent Kimball, Second Vice-President Baldwin, 
Secretary Boyd, Treasurer Mauran, and Messrs. 
Cook, Crane, Donaldson, Fenner, Magonigle, 
Morgan, Pond, and Willcox. 

Complete typewritten copies of the minutes of 
the afternoon session of the preceding day were 
read, corrected and approved. 

The Secretary read a letter from the Chairman 
of the Committee on Institute Membership, report- 
ing that notices had been sent to all Chapters, 
urging effort toward an increase in Institute Mem- 
bership under the so-called Boston Plan, and that a 
number of Chapters have agreed to try to put the 
plan into operation. Also that notices had been 
sent to Chapters asking consideration of the plan 
of non-resident membership at nominal dues, as 
suggested by the Executive Committee on March 
13 last, but that no reports had so far been 
received. 

The report was accepted. 

In the matter of an exhibit by the Institute at 
the San Francisco Exhibition, it was 

Resolved, That, in view of the fact that the build- 
ings of the Panama-Pacific Exposition are in them- 
selves a more definite exhibition of architecture 
than drawings and more generally interesting to 
the public, the Institute does not desire to make an 
exhibition of drawings, and suggests that the di- 
rector be asked to insert a notice to this effect in 
the Catalogue of the Exhibition of the Fine Arts. 

The report of the Committee on Public Informa- 
tion was read and accepted with an expression of the 
appreciation of the Board of Directors for its 
work. 


The meeting re-convened at 2.20 p.M., the same 
members of the Board being present as at the 
morning session. 

The Committee on Chapters reported that, pre- 
liminary to any other steps, it was recommended 
that the Institute obtain a new Charter. 
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It was Resolved, That Messrs. Cook and Fenner 
be appointed a committee to consult with counsel, 
and to report to the Executive Committee with 
recommendations for a plan to obtain a charter 
suitable to the present organization. 

On motion duly made and seconded, it was 
Resolved, That the report of the Committee on 
Chapters be distributed to the members of the 
Board of Directors, and that it come up at the next 
meeting of the Executive Committee, with written 
communications from such members of the Board 
as are not members of the Executive Committee, to 
assist in a more intelligent action in the way of 
criticism and suggestion as to the Committee on 
Chapters; that thereafter the Committee on Chap- 
ters be requested to re-draft its report in the form 
of new By-Laws, etc., for consideration of the Board 
in time for submission to the Convention for 
discussion. 

The Secretary read a letter from Mr. William H. 
Schuchardt of Milwaukee, requesting an opinion 
regarding the possible affiliation of architectural 
clubs in the state with an Institute Chapter, and 
offered the following resolution for the considera- 
tion of the Board, which was adopted: 

Resolved, That the Board of Directors of the 
American Institute of Architects, desiring to encour- 
age the closest codperation between Chapters and 
architectural societies and clubs in the territory 
contiguous to established Chapters, expresses its 
approval of such affiliation to the extent that, 
wherever desired by such associations, the secre- 
taries of Chapters open correspondence with the 
secretaries of such associations, and arrange for 
the fullest exchange of courtesies, addresses, notes 
of discussion, and other papers, and the exchange 
of invitations to meetings between secretaries, and 
even members. 

Further, that the Chapters in such localities be 
asked to consider the desirability of arranging for 
periodical state or locality Conventions, under the 
auspices of the Chapter, to which all members 
in the Chapters, societies, and clubs may be 
invited. 

It was Resolved, That the Committee on Ways 
and Means for the Institute Medal be requested 
to continue its work. 

Mr. Kimball reported that the committee was to 
confer with the officers of the American Academy 
in Rome, and report to this meeting, with sugges- 
tions as to ways and means, nature of prize and 
method of award, the Convention having authorized 
payment of prize out of “funds available.” 

At the suggestion of Mr. Mead, President of 
the American Academy in Rome, this committee 
has deferred consideration of the nature of the 
prize, and the method of its award, pending the 
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return from Europe of Mr. Trowbridge and Mr. 
LaFarge. 

In the matter of ways and means, the members 
of the committee feel that the prize should not be 
provided from any source outside of the Institute 
proper, and that the value and individual character 
of the prize would be lessened if not lost, if the 
Institute seek funds for its establishment from the 
same men who are regularly solicited by the 
Roman School authorities for the support of that 
Institution. 

The committee, however, asks that the prize 
to be authorized be $150 to each of the collaborating 
branches (this means $450 annually), and that no 
prize should be paid until it can be of that value 
and provided from legitimate A. I. A. sources. 


The following applicants were declared elected: 
Joseph Evans Sperry Baltimore, Md. 
Richard B. Derby Boston, Mass. 
Thomas P. Robinson Boston, Mass. 
Ernest Helfensteller . St. Louis, Mo. 
William A. Hirsch St. Louis, Mo. 

J. M. Watson : St. Louis, Mo. 
H. Louis Duhring, Jr. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Guy King . Philadelphia, Pa. 
A. E. Doyle Portland, Oregon 
W. G. Holford Portland, Oregon 


Portland, Oregon 
Portland, Oregon 
Portland, Oregon 
Portland, Oregon 
San Diego, Cal. 
Toledo, Ohio. 
Toledo, Ohio. 
Honolulu, H. I. 
Honolulu, H. I. 


Joseph Jacobberger 
W.C. Knighton . 
D. C. Lewis 

F. A. Naramore 
Walter S. Keller . 
Thomas F, Huber 
Manfred M. Stophlet 
Marshall H. Webb 
Walter L. Emory 


On motion duly made and seconded, it was 
Resolved, That the Secretary notify the World’s 
Insurance Congress that one or more members of 
the Institute would represent the Institute at the 
Congress, such members to be appointed later by 
the President, that the Secretary ask the San 
Francisco Chapter and the Southern California 
Chapter to make suggestions for such appointees. 

The Secretary reported that the Committee on 
Practice, acting in accord with the suggestion of the 
Executive Committee, to the effect that some state- 
ment should be submitted by the committee in 
cases where no evidence was found in complaints, 
reported further in the case of Baker vs. Hamilton, 
the report on which case, exonerating Mr. Hamilton, 
was accepted by the Executive Committee on March 
13 last. 


The report follows: 
James B. Baker was the architect of the Hanover 
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Bank Building, in New York City, and about May 
1903 the cashier of the bank sent for Mr. John A. 
Hamilton, stating that the bank was dissatisfied 
with the building accounts rendered by the contrac- 
tor, and the architect, James B. Baker, and because 
of sundry rumors that reached them from different 
sources in connection with the construction of the 
building, the officers of the bank wished for an audit 
of accounts. 

Mr. Hamilton did audit the accounts and found, 
in his opinion, several errors in the accounts which 
he reported to the bank. His practice was to take 
the contract and the specifications and, with his 
assistants, go through the building and check each 
item and report the condition of each item as found 
in the building. 

The reports were delivered in duplicate to the 
bank, and copies immediately forwarded to the con- 
tractor and to Mr. Baker, so that they were promptly 
advised of all matters. 

A suit was brought by the contractor against 
the bank for the balance due, pursuant to the 
architect’s certificate, which the bank refused to 
pay. The matter was referred, by consent of the 
parties, to Hamilton Odell as referee. The suit was 
carried on for nine years. Much of the testimony 
of the bank rested upon the testimony of Hamilton, 
supplemented by the testimony of experts on various 
branches of the work. The final decision of the 
referee rendered on April 22, 1913, was a victory for 
the contractor, and incidentally for Mr. Baker, the 
architect, but the case seems to have been settled 
upon the legal point that, under the form of the 
contract signed by the bank, Baker as architect 
acted for the purpose of the contracts as agent for 
the owner, and any action which he might have 
taken in that connection was not open to question 
by the owners. 

Mr. Baker also brought suit against the bank 
for the balance due him, based on the certificate of 
the contractor. The Baker suit was allowed to 
rest, pending the outcome of the contractor’s suit 
and, after the decision of the referee, the bank 
settled it. 

Mr. Baker’s claim against Mr. Hamilton was 
that, during the long period of almost ten years 
while this litigation was in progress, he, Baker, 
was obliged to rest under the charges of incompe- 
tency, neglect, and fraud made by the Hanover 
Bank, all based on reports and statements of 
Hamilton. 

The committee has dismissed the case, as, from 
the evidence submitted, it cannot see but that 

Mr. Hamilton acted at all times in good faith, and 
that he simply expressed to the bank his opinion 
of the case, and because the referee decided against 
the bank does not make Mr. Hamilton guilty of 
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unprofessional conduct for having honestly expressed 
his opinion to the bank. Respectfully submitted, 
ARTHUR WALLACE RICE, 
Chairman, Committee on Practice. 


The Committee on Practice also reported that it 
had found no evidence in the case of Edwin A. Bowd, 
of Lansing, Michigan, in the matter of charges pre- 
ferred against him, and dismissed the case for the rea- 
sons stated. The report was read and accepted. 
The report follows: 

By unanimous vote of the members of the Com- 
mittee on Practice, the case against Edwin A. 
Bowd, of Lansing, Michigan, a member of the 
Chapter at Large, for unprofessional conduct in 
relation to drawings for the State Capitol at Michi- 
gan and plans for a school-building for the Fifth 
Ward of Lansing, Michigan, is not sustained and 
the case dismissed. 

The case briefly is this: 

The charges were originally brought in March, 
1913, against Mr. Bowd, claiming that he allowed 
to be published in the State Journal on Wednesday, 
February 26, 1913, a perspective of the “State 
Capitol as it would appear if the plans prepared by 
a local architect were accepted and the addition 
to the west wing ordered constructed by the legis- 
lature,” and that in the article it was referred to as 
having been prepared by him. It was claimed that 
the plans were originally prepared as published by 
E. E. Myers, of Detroit. It was also claimed that 
plans and sketches for a new schoolhouse, to be 
erected in the Fifth Ward in February, 1913, were 
submitted by Mr. Bowd in competition with a Mr. 
Churchill, without any program having been 
written and properly prepared by the Institute. The 
case has been very carefully reviewed by the com- 
mittee, and the charges are not sustained by the 
evidence. ARTHUR WALLACE Rice, Chairman. 


The report of the Committee on Practice was 
accepted by the Board. 

The President reported the receipt of a letter 
signed by the President and other officers of the 
Cincinnati Chapter, urging that the next Conven- 
tion be held in Cincinnati, as a suitable commemora- 
tion of what was accomplished at Cincinnati 
twenty-five years ago, when the Western Associa- 
tion was merged with the Institute. He reported 
having also received from the Cincinnati Chamber 
of Commerce a letter of similar purport, offering 
to codperate with the Chapter, together with a letter 
from the Mayor of Cincinnati, the Hon. Frederick 
S. Spiegel. 

The Secretary was instructed to write the Cin- 
cinnati Chapter and the others mentioned, explain- 
ing why the request could not be granted. 
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On motion duly made and seconded, it was 
Resolved, That the next Convention be held in 
Washington. 

Mr. Morgan spoke in relation to holding the 1915 
Convention in Los Angeles. The matter was con- 
sidered but no action was taken, 

Mr. Albert Kelsey, of Philadelphia, made the 
request that Mr. A. Salm, of Amsterdam, Holland, 
be made an Honorary Corresponding Member of 
the Institute and it was Resolved, That Mr. Salm 
be proposed to the Convention for Honorary Cor- 
responding Membership. 

Mr. Fenner presented the report of the sub- 
committee, with regard to the Architects’ Bureau 
of Technical Service, also copies of correspondence 
between the bureau and the committee, also several 
specifications and reports as now being issued by the 
bureau; and on motion duly made and seconded, it 
was Resolved, That, the Board of Directors of the 
American Institute of Architects, recognizing the 
importance to all those interested, either as owner, 
architect, builder, or manufacturer, in the great 
building industry of the United States, of the 
adoption of definite and uniform standards of qual- 
ity, and of standard forms of expression in the 
description of quality, hereby expresses its approval 
of the fundamental principles upon which the work 
of the Bureau of Building Standards is based, and 
expresses belief that the accomplishment of its aims 
should provehighly beneficial to the building industry. 

The Secretary reported that the Illinois Chapter 
had formally requested that a certain portion of its 
territory, embracing the towns of East St. Louis, 
Alton, Belleville, Edwardsville, Granite City, 
Alhambra, and Collinsville, all in Illinois, and 
directly within the sphere of influence of St. Louis, 
be ceded to the St. Louis Chapter. The Secretary 
reported that the St. Louis Chapter had a meeting 
on March 31, 1914, and formally approved the pro- 
ject. On motion, duly seconded, it was voted that 
the aforesaid territory be assigned to the jurisdiction 
of the St. Louis Chapter. 

Complete typewritten copies of the minutes of the 
morning meeting were read and approved. 

The Secretary reported that members of the 
Chapter-at-Large had applied for a charter for a 
Chapter to be known as the Toledo Chapter. The 
Secretary presented the Constitution and By-Laws, 
as prepared by the organizers, and it was Resolved, 
That the Constitution presented by the Toledo 
Chapter be approved, with the corrections suggested 
by the Secretary and Mr. Pond. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


The minutes of the meeting were read and 
approved at the meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee, held at the Octagon on May 16, 1914. 


Committee Work 


Committee on Chapters 


[Note: The following is a slightly briefed form of the report, as presented to the Board on May 16.] 


The formal meeting of the Committee on Chap- 
ters was opened at 9.15 A. M., May 8, at the Hotel 
LaSalle, Chicago. There were present Messrs. 
Rolland Adelsperger, Indiana Chapter; A. G. 
Brown, Illinois Chapter; W. R. Briggs, Connecticut 
Chapter; H. C. Linthicum, North Carolina Chapter; 
B. J. Lubschez, Kansas City Chapter, and the 
Chairman, Robert D. Kohn, New York Chapter. 
Mr. C. H. Alden of the Washington State Chapter 
was excused on account of distance. Messrs. E. C. 
Klipstein, of the St. Louis Chapter, and F. E. 
Wetherell, Des Moines Chapter, were excused on 
account of illness. Mr. Edward Stotz of Pittsburgh 
reported his inability to attend for other reasons. 


The Charter of the Institute 

In the first place, the committee considers, as a 
preliminary, that a Charter will have to be secured 
for the Institute, or new articles of incorporation filed, 
which shall contain the essential principles of mem- 
bership and relation of local Chapters to the 
Institute. The form of organization defined must of 
necessity be required thereby of the various city 
and state associations, in order that they may come 
in under the incorporation. The committee believes 
that it will be impossible to secure the requirements 
proposed unless such reincorporation is proceeded 
with as a preliminary. 


Membership 

The committee considers that it is the majority 
opinion of the Institute Chapters that each Chapter 
shall become the instrument of the Institute in a 
particular district and shall be composed of persons 
directly related to the Institute, with powers 
defined by it, and covering in the main only such 
local matters as come within the province of the 
Institute’s declared ethical and esthetic policy. 

The committee proposed that there shall be two 
classes of members in the Institute: (a) Fellows and 
Members of the Institute; (b) Candidates of the 
Institute. In proposing this name ‘“‘Candidate,” the 
committee is merely using an expression which 
indicates the relation of the individual to the Insti- 
tute. There seemed to be such strenuous objection 
on the part of many of the Chapters to the use 
of the word “probationary” that the committee has 
chosen to use some other word for the time being, 
subject to other suggestions. For the present, the 


committee has also ignored the Honorary and 
Corresponding membership of the Institute. 

The committee advises that an architect, desiring 
to become a “Candidate” for the Institute, is to 
make his application to the Institute on a blank 
prepared by the Institute. It may be noted that 
this proposes to do away with applications for 
Chapter membership. The application form pro- 
vided by the Institute is to have a blank space for 
the names of members of the Institute with whom 
the applicant is acquainted. The Secretary of the 
Chapter in the territory in which the applicant 
resides is to note on the blank that the applicant has 
his place of business in the Chapter’s territory. 

The examination of the applicant shall be held 
by the Institute as at present, and an examination 
fee charged. If the examination is satisfactory, the 
applicant becomes a “Candidate,” provided that 
the members of the Institute in the Chapter of his 
territory (with which he will become automatically 
affiliated) vote favorably thereon. Ten per cent 
negative votes would reject the applicant. It has 
been suggested by different Chapters that the secret 
ballot be abandoned. We therefore recommend 
that voting for candidates be done on blanks 
having space for the statement of reasons for any 
negative vote, and that the ballots be signed. It 
should be within the power of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Institute to reject any negative vote 
not backed by good and sufficient reasons. 

The committee proposes that a candidate failing 
in examination or in the succeeding ballot may 
apply again at the expiration of one year. 

As will be later noted, the committee recom- 
mends that all the territory of the United States 
and neighboring countries be divided, so that every 
part comes under the jurisdiction of some Chapter. 
A “Candidate” of the Institute, upon his election, 
as before outlined, is to become automatically a 
member of the Chapter in the territory where he 
practises or where he elects to practise. 

The committee recommends that the candidates 
pay an annual due, to be determined by the Chapter 
to the Chapters, but that they pay no initiation fee. 

The committee recommends that the candidate 
have no vote, and that he be not eligible to hold 
office in the Chapter, but that he have all other 
privileges. It recommends further that he be 
subject to discipline or expulsion, the same as 
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members. It recommends further, the creation of 
sub-committees on Judiciary within each Chapter, for 
the trial of candidates or members, or for violations 
of Constitution or By-Laws; and it further recom- 
mends that an appeal shall be permitted from the 
decision of the sub-committee to the Institute 
Committee on Judiciary. 

Candidates are to become members of the 
Institute in from one to five years. The Chapter 
to which the candidate is attached may, at any 
time after one year, vote that a candidate is ready 
for membership. At the end of five years, if no 
such vote is taken, the candidate automatically is 
to come up for membership, if not over ten per cent 
of the members in the territory of the Chapter vote 
to the contrary. 

Election follows if the general letter ballot by the 
entire membership of the Institute is not unfavor- 
able. If a candidate fails of election to the Institute, 
by the end of five years, he automatically drops out 
of Institute life. 

The committee recommends that when any 
member of the Chapter withdraws from the terri- 
tory of a Chapter, and establishes his business per- 
manently in the territory of another Chapter, that 
he automatically become a member of that Chapter, 
and that this be also the case with candidates. 

The committee further recommends that there 
be no “Juniors” in any Chapter. It is of the opinion 
that Juniors, or students, may more properly be 
taken care of through local organizations, which 
may or may not be subsidiary to the Chapters. 

The committee recommends that Chapters be 
allowed to have an honorary class. It recommends 
that nominations for membership to the honorary 
class be submitted to the Board of Directors of the 
Institute for approval, to prevent the election to 
honorary membership of undesirable persons, for 
political or temporary reasons. 

The committee recommends that Chapters be 
allowed to have another class, which might be 
called “Associates of the Chapters,” composed of 
engineers, artists of all kinds, or amateurs of the fine 
arts, provided that they are not engaged in any way 
in the practice of architecture, and provided also that 
there be nothing attached to their designation which 
implies or suggests membership in the Institute. 


This covers in general the plan of organization 
as outlined by the Committee on Chapters at the 
first session of its meeting on the 8th of May. In 
its second session it attacked the problem from the 
point of view of present conditions in the Institute. 
It is the opinion of the committee that the plan 
proposed may be made to fit in with the existing 
conditions, as follows: 

The Chapter members of the different Chapters 
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may retain their titles for the time being, but for 
the purpose of the Institute they will theoretically 
be considered to be of the “Candidate” class of the 
Institute as soon as the preceding plan has been 
adopted. This implies that they are, after the 
expiration of one year or before the termination of 
five years, to become members of the Institute in 
accordance with the procedure previously outlined 
for new candidates. The committee realizes thor- 
oughly that this is the crucial point of this plan. 

It believes there will be unavoidable opposition to 
it, but considers that the best element among the 
Chapter members will realize that the scheme of 
organization is correct. They may, moreover, be 
somewhat influenced by the fact that they thus come 
into the “Candidate” class (their designation need 
not for the next five years be published) and are sub- 
ject to the rules of election as previously outlined, 
but they avoid the examination now required of 
Chapter members for advancement to the Institute. 


The committee recommends that the Chapter- 
at-Large be abolished, and that the territory not 
now under jurisdiction of any Chapter, whether in 
this country or in other countries, such as Canada 
or Mexico, be attached to the territory of the 
nearest Chapter. When this is done all of the present 
members of the Chapter-at-Large automatically 
are to become members of the Chapter nearest 
their places of business, or in the territory in which 
they reside. 

The committee recommends that there be pre- 
pared a standard form of Constitution and By-Laws 
for Chapters, and that such standard form be 
adhered to in the future in all essential parts. 

The committee recommends that a special com- 
mittee be appointed by the Institute to formulate 
a new Constitution and By-Laws for the Institute, 
embodying these recommendations, and that no 
further Chapters or State Associations be permitted 
to incorporate until such new incorporation of the 
Institute has taken effect. 

Finally, to repeat the statement made at the 
beginning of this report, the committee considers 
that it is impracticable to carry out all the above 
requirements under the present articles of incor- 
poration, and that a reincorporation of the Institute 
is desirable as a preliminary. 

C. H. ALDEN 

W. R. Briccs 

Ben J. LusBscHez 

ROLLAND ADELSPERGER 

A. G. Brown 

E. C. Kiipstein 

Hitt C. Lintnicum 

FRANK E. WETHERELL 
Epwarp Stotz 

Rosert D. Konn, Chairman, 
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The President commented upon the admirable 
manner in which the report was presented, and 
called attention to the importance of the preparation 
of a draft of the By-Laws of the Institute, with 
special reference to embodying the suggestions con- 
tained in the report; such draft to be later sub- 
mitted to the Board, when, if the proposed changes 
meet general approval, the committee should pro- 
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ceed with a complete revision of the By-Laws for 
submission to the Convention. The President also 
dwelt upon the matter of Junior members, as there 
would appear to be many localities which have no 
other way in which to take care of the younger men. 
He further noted that a delay of a year should not 
be applicable to men who at the present are Chapter 
members, as they should be advanced at once. 


Committee on Public Information 


The successful fight of the Baltimore Chapter 
and the defeat of Bill 69, of the Maryland Senate, 
designed to deprive the architect of the control of 
his work. 

The following report has been prepared by Mr. 
George Worthington, of the Committee on Public 
Information, in codperation with Mr. Frank Miles 
Day, Chairman of the Committee on Contracts and 
Specifications. The fundamental nature of the 
question at stake will be appreciated by a careful 
reading of this report. To take away from the 
architect the powers he now exercises in the inter- 
pretation of the drawings and specifications would 
not only place him in an impossible position during 
the erection of buildings, but it would inflict upon 
the owner a condition even more serious. The com- 
mittee therefore suggests a most careful considera- 
tion of the question involved, to the end that 
further effort to deprive the architect of this funda- 
mental right be met promptly with a full and com- 
plete counter statement. F, L. ACKERMAN, 

Chairman, Committee on Public Information. 


For several months past the National Building 
Trades and Employers’ Association and the National 
Association of Builders’ Exchanges have been criti- 
cising the Standard Documents of the Institute in 
the public press. 

These attacks have been aimed chiefly at the 
power given the architect by the contract. 

Recently the attempt has been made, in at least 
two states, to enact laws similar to one passed in 
Pennsylvania as early as 1907, and which was 
declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court of 
that state. 

In Kentucky such a law is now in force, and so 
far as is known to this committee, no case involving 
it has been brought into court. 

In Maryland such a law was passed by the legis- 
lature, which has just recently adjourned, but it 
was vetoed by the Governor. 

With a view to putting the Chapters on guard 
against legislation of this kind, a brief account of 
the experiences of Pennsylvania and Maryland is 
here given. 


The Same Law Declared Unconstitu- 
tional in Pennsylvania 


The Pennsylvania act of 1907 was passed at the 
instance of a contractor who had been compelled 
to tear down and rebuild a considerable quantity 
of defective masonry. On June 27, 1913, in a case 
growing out of this law, i.e. Adinolfi vs. Hazlett, 
the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania decided the 
law to be unconstitutional. The majority opinion, 
by Justice Brown, is in part as follows: 

“The single question involved on this appeal is 
the constitutionality of the Act of June 1, 1907, 
P. L. 381, which is as follows: ‘No provision in any 
contract providing, either in express words or in 
substance and effect, that an award or appraise- 
ment of an engineer, architect, or other person 
shall be final or conclusive, nor any provision that 
a certificate of an engineer, architect, or other per- 
son shall be a condition precedent to maintaining 
an action on such contract, shall oust the juris- 
diction of the courts; but any controversy arising 
on any contract containing such provisions or any 
of them, shall be determined in due course of law, 
with the same effect as if such provisions were not 
in such contract: Provided, That this act shall not 
apply to municipal or other corporations invested 
with the privilege of taking private property for 
public use.’ 

“The fundamental law of the state recognizes 
the absolute right of private property in declaring 
that all men have the inherent and indefeasible 
right of acquiring, possessing, and protecting 
property. This absolute right to acquire, possess, 
and protect property includes the right to make 
reasonable contracts in relation to it, to be pro- 
tected by the law; for the privilege of contracting 
is a property right, without which there cannot be 
full and free use and enjoyment of property. Public 
policy, therefore, requires that all persons competent 
to contract shall have the utmost liberty to do so, 
so long as their contracts are not contra bonos mores, 
or prejudicial to the general welfare:—Waters vs. 
Wolf, 162 Pa. 153. The legislature cannot pre- 
vent persons who are sui juris from making their 
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own contracts. Godcharles vs. Wigeman, 113 
Pa. 431. 

“Through an unbroken line of cases, from the 
Monongahela Navigation Company vs. Fenlon, 4 
W. & S. 205, down to 1907, the contractual stipu- 
lation—forbidden, in effect, by the act of assembly 
passed that year—has been upheld in the face of 
repeated efforts to have it declared void, as being 
against public policy in ousting the jurisdiction of 
the courts. It is needless to refer to the innumer- 
able cases in which such contracts have been sus- 
tained, for no lawyer in the state is unfamiliar 
with them. 


“While the legislature may not interfere with the 
absolute individual right to contract, except on the 
ground of public policy, it may, of course, regulate 
the manner in which that right shall be exercised. 
By way of illustration, it may, for the purpose of 
preventing fraud and perjury, provide that the 
contract shall be in writing, or that it shall be placed 
upon record, in order that all persons who may be 
affected by it, though not parties to it, shall have 
notice of it. The Act of 1907 is not such legislation. 
It is the bald denial of a right to contract, and this 
the legislature may not do. Godcharles vs. Wigeman, 
supra. For the reasons stated, it is a dead letter, 
and the judgment below is affirmed.” 

Justice Elkins gave a dissenting opinion. 


The Legislation Proposed in Maryland 


The act passed by the legislature of Maryland, 
and vetoed by Governor Goldsborough, provided 
“That no provision in any building contract, or 
document pertaining thereto, executed after the 
passage of this act, providing either in express words 
or in substance and effect, that an award or appraise- 
ment of an engineer, or architect, or other person, or 
their interpretation of any contract or documents 
pertaining thereto, shall be final or conclusive, nor 
any provision that a certificate of an engineer, 
architect, or other person shall be a condition pre- 
cedent to maintaining an action on such contract 
shall oust the jurisdiction of the courts; but any 
controversy arising on any contract containing 
such provisions or any of them, shall be determined 
by arbitration or, as last appeal by due course of 
law, with the same effect as if such provisions were 
not in such contract, document, or papers pertain- 
ing thereto.” 


The Work of the Baltimore Chapter 


At a meeting of the Chapter, held on the 23d 
of March, and after a full consideration of the bill, 
the undersigned committee was duly appointed to 
take such measures as it deemed necessary to pre- 
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vent the bill from being enacted into law. The 
efforts of the committee resulted in the defeat of 
the bill. The following report and observations 
may be of interest: 

“Immediately upon its appointment, the com- 
mittee communicated with the various interests 
affected by this bill, also with members of the 
general assembly and persons having influence in 
connection with legislation. It received a hearty 
codperation from practically all the interests it 
approached, they joining us in protest and endeavor- 
ing to defeat the measure. It found at Annapolis 
a large, influential, and active interest supporting 
the bill, being headed or directed by the Builders’ 
Exchange of Baltimore City, the bonding companies, 
and a number of persons who were induced to sup- 
port the bill without understanding its general 
scope and purpose. 

“A similar bill, No. 352, was at first introduced 
in the senate, and reported unfavorably by the 
Judiciary Committee, which apparently disposed 
of the subject. This was immediately followed by 
the bill in question, No. 69, which was at once 
favorably reported by the same committee, and 
passed by the senate, going thence to the Judiciary 
Committee of the house. This method of procedure 
was for the purpose of calling attention from the bill. 

“In answer to a number of communications to 
the various members of the committee, on the 31st 
of March we received a letter from Mr. Frick, a 
member of the Judiciary House Committee, saying 
the bill had been favorably reported by his com- 
mittee, though he was opposed to it. Upon visiting 
Annapolis that day, we were able to have the favor- 
able report reconsidered. The bill was then slightly 
amended by adding ‘building’ before ‘contract’ on 
the second line, and arbitration clause at line 12.— 
It was then passed by the house and senate, and 
was ready for the Governor’s signature. 

“A decision of the Supreme Court of Pennsyl- 
vania, declaring unconstitutional a similar bill, was 
at once recalled to the Governor and the attorney- 
general, 

“On Monday, the 2oth of April, a large and in- 
fluential delegation, arranged by the Builders’ Ex- 
change, as per its circular appeal of April 18 to its 
members, visited Annapolis and appeared before the 
Governor, with Mr. J. Kemp Bartlett, its attorney, 
who made a strong appeal in favor of the bill. 

“By appointment, the Governor gave our com- 
mittee a hearing on Tuesday, the 21st of April, at his 
office in this city. Our views were presented by the 
President and members of the special committee 
of our Chapter, with forcible arguments by Charles 
H. Carter, counsel for the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company; Leon Greenbaum, counsel for the West- 
ern Maryland Railroad Company and State Roads 
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Commission; Charles R. Weber, counsel for the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company, and H. R. 
Talcott, Engineer of Surveys, Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad Company. 

“While all of the interests opposing this bill were 
active and codperated with us, we received special 
assistance, in addition to those above mentioned, 
from Francis Lee Stuart, Chief Engineer of the Bal- 
timore & Ohio Railroad, and George R. Gaither, 
counsel for the Western Maryland Railroad, and had 
most valuable and constant assistance, both night 
and day, from Mr. John Waters. He was untiring 
in his efforts and contributed largely to our success. 

“The following interests joined with the Balti- 
more Chapter of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects in opposing the passage of the bill: 

“The Engineers’ Club of Baltimore City, by 
direction of the Board of Directors; John Waters, 
contractor and builder; the following members of 
the Builders’ Exchange: The Roland Park Co., 
contractors; Henry Smith & Sons, contractors; 
Edward Brady & Son, contractors; John Hilz & 
Son, contractors; Tinley Brothers’ Company, 
mill work; Hubbard & Eagleston, builders’ hard- 
ware; Riggs, Distler & Stringer, heating contractors; 
George W. Walther & Co., plumbers and electric 
contractors; Alfred Tyler, Agent, brick and terra- 
cotta, and D. B. Record, Agent. 

“Also the Hon. James H. Preston, Mayor of 
Baltimore; Paving Commission of Baltimore, 
Building Department of Baltimore, Engineers’ 
Department of Baltimore, Sewerage Commission 
of Baltimore, Construction Department; Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad, Construction Department; Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, Construction Department; West- 
ern Maryland Railroad, United Railways & Electric 
Company, Consolidated Gas, Electric Light & 
Power Co., Construction Department; Chesapeake 
& Potomac Telephone Company, State Roads 
Commission. 

“Respectfully submitted, 
Josias PENNINGTON, Chairman 
JosEPH EvANs SPERRY 
WituiaM G. No.tinc 


April 23, 1914. Douc.as H. Tuomas, Jr.” 
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At the hearing by the Governor, Mr. Pennington 
showed how necessary it is for the proper execution 
of his work that the architect shall have complete 
control; how greatly the work would be delayed if it 
should be in the power of the contractor to pre- 
cipitate a lawsuit at any moment; and how fre- 
quently an architect decides a disputed point in 
favor of the contractor and against the owner. He 
explained the interest of the bonding companies in 
the passage of the bill, by pointing out that when a 
contractor fails, and the company which bonded 
him is called upon to complete his work, it finds its 
way to a cheap and easy task barred by the archi- 
tect’s firm stand for the literal interpretation of the 
specifications. 

Mr. Talcott, of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, 
showed how many times each day the engineer is 
called upon to decide, without a moment’s hesita- 
tation, points which could be taken to court under 
such a law as the one proposed, to the utter destruc- 
tion of the rapid system of construction which is, 
and of necessity must be, carried on by the railroads. 

Mr. Greenbaum pointed out the absurdity of 
submitting technical questions to the decision of a 
jury, giving it, as his opinion, that whereas under 
the present system injustice is the exception, under 
the proposed system it would be the rule. 

There are many indications that it is not the sub- 
stantial builders who are the prime movers in this 
campaign to hamper the architect, but that it is 
the manufacturers of building appliances and 
materials, together with those bonding companies 
which make a practice of becoming surety for incom- 
petent contractors, without sufficient investigation 
into their capabilities. 

What and where the next move will be remains 
to be seen, and we would suggest that all the Chap- 
ters be watchful. 

GEORGE WoRTHINGTON, 


Chairman Committee on Public 
Information, Baltimore Chapter. 
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Chapter and Other Activities 





Relations with Students and Draughtsmen 


Philadelphia Chapter. 

On Tuesday evening, April 21, the Philadelphia 
Chapter held its first Stewardson Party in the 
banquet-room of the University Club, 1510 Walnut 
Street. 

The attendance included thirty-six members of 
the Chapter and forty-four guests; the latter, fol- 
lowing the purpose of the occasion, being composed 
chiefly of the younger men from the offices, members 
of the T-Square Club, and advanced students in 
architecture at the University of Pennsylvania. 
Among its guests also were Mr. John F. Lewis, 
President of the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts, and a number of professors and instructors 
from the University’s School of Architecture, 
besides those who are members of the Chapter. 

Mr. Medary, President of the Chapter, in wel- 
coming its guests, stated that the Stewardson 
Party had been so named in token of the interest 
manifested by the late John Stewardson in the 
younger men of the profession, and the enthusiasm 
for their art that he inspired in those who came 
under his influence. The desire to come into closer 
touch with the students and the younger men 
destined to be the future practising architects is 
the purpose back of the present occasion. Mr. 
Medary expressed the hope that through such 
intercourse those entering the profession may, at 
the outset of their careers, acquire a clearer under- 
standing and appreciation of the principles and 
ideals which should govern architects in their 
relation to each other and to the public, and which 
are expected of those who, through their experience 
and standing, have qualified for membership in the 
American Institute of Architects. In this connec- 
tion he commended the steps already taken by 
Professor Laird to inform his students through 
lectures on professional ethics, followed by oppor- 
tunities whereby the questions raised may be dis- 
cussed with practising architects, members of the 
Institute, who have been invited to meet the stu- 
dents at the University of Pennsylvania. From the 
nature of the questions put to the architects on 
these occasions it would seem that the aims and 
activities of the Institute are not fully understood 
by the students, and it is likely that similar errone- 
ous impressions exist in the minds of many of the 
younger men employed in architects’ offices. Mr. 
Medary, therefore, asked those present to take 
advantage of the opportunity to gain, through 
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inquiry and discussion, some conception of the 
Institute’s actual activities and what it stands for 
as a strictly professional society. 

To present this subject for consideration he then 
introduced Mr. Albert Kelsey (F), who stated, 
in the course of his remarks, that every student of 
architecture is entitled to an opportunity to start 
his professional career right, and he therefore 
wished to impress upon the students and draughts- 
men present the fact that the Philadelphia Chapter, 
like the Institute itself, stands for practical experi- 
ence and not for “paper architecture;” for capacity 
and integrity not solely business success; for pub- 
lic service rather than personal advantage and 
gain; for the elevation of taste, not the creation of 
commercial mediocrity or ugliness; for unselfish 
leadership and idealism in various fields of useful- 
néss; in.short, for doing its part to make our coun- 
try a more self-respecting place in which to live. 
He believed that the students should understand 
that they are entering a profession and not a 
trade or business, and that it is their duty and to 
their ultimate advantage to conduct themselves 
accordingly. 

At the close of Mr. Kelsey’s remarks, a number 
of the guests, students, and draughtsmen raised 
various questions as to the attitude of the Institute 
on different phases of architectural practice, which 
questions were answered in turn by Mr. Medary, 
Mr. Kelsey, Mr. Day, Mr. Wilson Eyre, and others. 
The informal discussion was of considerable interest 
in bringing out the point of view of the younger 
men, many of the questions being based upon the 
erroneous impression that the Institute stands in 
the way of the younger practitioner who desires 
to gain a foothold in the profession because of its 
attitude on the schedule of charges and on com- 
petitions; that membership in the Institute chiefly 
benefits those who have already achieved success, 
while some of the speakers went so far as to point 
to the prosperity of certain architects not affiliated 
with the Chapter or the Institute, inferring from 
this that such success was not dependent upon 
membership in the Institute. 

In controverting these views the members of 
the Institute who replied to the various questions 
emphasized the fact that the attitude of the Insti- 
tute in regard to compensation for services, com- 
petitions, etc., was based upon the consideration 
of these matters as a strictly professional body in 
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no sense analogous to a trade-union; that the 
schedule of charges indicates what experience has 
shown to be but a reasonable basis on which full 
and intelligent services can be rendered by com- 
petent architects, in order to yield a reasonable 
compensation for their knowledge and labor; that 
the position taken by the Institute on this question 
has operated to the advantage of the entire pro- 
fession, whether members or not, as the public 
has gained, and is still gaining, a fuller apprecia- 
tion of what the service of the architect involves 
and the expenses he is under. While it is to the 
interest of the profession to maintain these charges, 
and even to increase the rates where the ability of 
the architect renders his services of greater value, 
the schedule is mandatory only where architects 
are in competition with each other for the same 


Contracts and 


Southern California Chapter. 


A. F. Rosenheim, chairman of the committee 
appointed to pass upon the standard specifications 
for painting, as compiled by the Master House 
Painters’ and Decorators’ Association, of Los 
Angeles, recommended their adoption to the Chap- 
ter. After discussion, it was voted that the Chapter 
accept the committee’s report and approve the 
specifications, and allow the members to take 
advantage of the clauses contained therein. 
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work. It was pointed out by the speakers that this 
matter of compensation for services is perhaps the 
least of all of the Institute’s activities; that, as a 
body, the Institute represents the technical knowl- 
edge, experience, and good standing of its mem- 
bers, who endeavor to maintain, by their conduct 
and relations to each other and to the public, the 
standards and principles which are essential to 
honorable and efficient practice of architecture. 

The discussion clearly pointed to the advantage 
of bringing the older and younger men together in 
the way that the Stewardson Party is designed to 
do, and which it is hoped will tend to a better 
understanding of professional practice and the 
nature and activities of the Institute in this 
connection. 


Specifications 


Rhode Island Chapter. 


It was voted that a committee of three be 
appointed to confer with the Builders’ and Trades’ 
Exchange relative to the contract between the 
owner and the contractor, and that the said com- 
mittee be made an Institute Committee on 
Contracts. 


Heights of Buildings 


Minnesota Chapter. 

By a vote of eleven to four, the Chapter resolved 
that the ordinance regulating the height of build- 
ings, as approved, be considered to the extent of 


recommending a single limit of one hundred and 
forty feet, cutting out the special note for set-backs 
on narrower streets, and for the set-backs and 
additional heights on top of buildings. 


Registration and Licensing of Architects 


St. Louis Chapter. 


Mr. Clymer reported for the Legislative Com- 
mittee, stating that his committee was awaiting 
a report from the city attorney, in regard to whether 
it would be possible to pass a law for licensing 
architects in St. Louis. 


The Legislative Committee was instructed to 
prepare to submit a bill for the licensing of archi- 
tects in the state of Missouri at the opening of the 
next legislature. 


Billboards 


Colorado Chapter. 


Mr. Henry Read referred to the new billboard 
ordinance, and advised that no billboards should be 
allowed on buildings, unless they were of fireproof 
or slow-burning construction, as they were not only 


a menace to the public safety, but they also ruined 
the appearance of some of Denver’s most attrac- 
tive buildings. He regarded the new billboard 
ordinance as a most excellent one. 
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CHAPTER AND OTHER ACTIVITIES 


Construction 


An Old Complaint. 


: - No reliance can be placed on the 
recommendations of contractors, as such people 
have no thought for anything except their own 
advantage and earnings, as everyone knows who 
has built anything. Moreover, whenever these 
people make an advance estimate, then the actual 
cost is sure to be twice or many times as much 
higher. 

Aside from this, it is also true that everything 
which is built today is less durable and less well 
done than the old mason work and old construction. 
The cause is not hard to discover, since we all know 
that contractors do not so carefully look out their 
materials, nor do they do as good work as they 


once did. Rather, everything is picked up just as 
conveniently as possible, and then thrown together 
and erected any way. Whoever has eyes to see will 
notice that new private and public buildings, bridges 
and mills, both in and out of the city, that have 
only been built a few years, were badly done, and 
every year finds something to be mended on them, 
particularly on roofs and cornices which are in bad 
condition before they are hardly finished. . . . . 
This interesting extract is translated from an 
article published in the “Die Denkmalpflege” and 
is not a modern tirade against bad building work. 
It was written by a German nobleman, and addressed 
to the Mayor of Luneburg on the 7th of September, 
1707.—Translated by Robert D. Kobn (F). 


Smoke Nuisance 


Colorado Chapter. 


Mr. Henry Read offered some valuable sugges- 
tions regarding the proposed new building ordinance. 
He referred especially to the smoke nuisance, and 
suggested that all plans for buildings involving 
heating plants should be passed upon by the Smoke 
Inspector, and also by a Board of unpaid commis- 


sioners of heating engineers to pass on this work. 
He expressed the opinion that a large amount of 
our smoke nuisance was due to the forcing of plants 
on account of the boilers being undersized, and 
maintained that boilers of ample capacity would 
reduce the amount of smoke very largely. 


Exhibitions 


Illinois Chapter. 

Mr. Brown, Chairman of the Committee on 
Architectural Club Exhibition read the final report 
containing correspondence with the officers of the 
Chicago Architectural Club, and indicating that 


the club preferred to carry on the 1915 Exhibition 
under its own auspices, as heretofore, but hoped to 
rely upon the interest of the Illinois Chapter and 
the Chicago Architects’ Business Association. The 
report was filed and the committee discharged. 


Medals and Honors 


Boston Society of Architects. 


For the Rotch Traveling Scholarship Competition 
for the year 1914, Mr. Blackall stated that the 
Society prize had been awarded to Mr. Walter W. 
Cook and that the award of the Scholarship had 
been made to Mr. Ralph J. Batchelder. 

These awards had been made by the jury, and 
assented to by the Rotch Traveling Scholarship 
Corporation. 

Mr. Charles A. Coolidge moved that the Society 
concur in the award of the Rotch Traveling Schol- 
arship to Mr. Ralph J. Batchelder, and in awarding 
the prize of this Society to Mr. Walter W. Cook. 
It was so voted. 
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The prize-winners were as follows: 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


Prize for Regular Students, awarded to Mr. 
P. L. Small. 
Prize for Special Students, awarded to Mr. F. 
H. Whearty. 
Harvard University. 


Prize awarded to Mr. L. C. Churchill. 
Boston Architectural Club. 
Prize awarded to Mr. H. M. L. Giduz. 
Chamberlin Prize. 
Prize awarded to Mr. W. W. Barrows. 


Book Reviews 


Lumber, Lath, and Shingles. Issued by the 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 
Compiled in codperation with the Department of 
Agriculture: Forest Service. 

Contains some interesting data in relation to the 
production of American timber lands, and shows the 
rapid rate at which some woods are disappearing. 
Among other things it is interesting to note that the 
cut of the Sitka spruce (found on the Pacific Coast 
from California to Alaska) was 223,000,000 feet in 
1912; that West Virginia ranks first in the produc- 
tion of oak; that hemlock does not re-seed, and is 
apparently doomed to disappear as a merchantable 
timber; that no other species furnishes so much 
lumber at the present moment as Douglas fir; that 
the cypress now being cut is from 100 to 400 years 
old, and that there is little promise of a future supply 
when present stands are exhausted; that more 
veneer and cooperage stock are now made from red 
gum than from any other species (it also is being 
severely drained by timber uses); that a permanent 
decline in poplar has set in. 

Altogether, it would seem to offer one of the best 
possible arguments for conservation of our present 
natural resources, and the compulsory introduction 
of scientific forestry throughout the country. 


Byzantine and Romanesque Archi- 


tecture. By Thomas Graham Jackson, R.A.; 
Hon. D.C.L., Oxford; Hon. L.L.D., Cambridge. 
Cambridge, at The University Press; The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1913. Price, post- 
paid, $13.25. 

Sir Thomas Graham Jackson’s book on Byzan- 
tine and Romanesque Architecture opens up a 
heretofore imperfectly explored field for investiga- 
tion and study by modern architects who are look- 
ing for intelligent progress in the development of 
their chosen art. Heretofore we have had in this 
field only the work of M. Texier, which assumed to 
cover the same ground of research, but there is no 
comparison between them. Mr. Jackson’s book has 
not been approached by any other for historical 
accuracy. It covers the whole period from the de- 
cline of Roman architecture during the Empire to 
the development of distinctive derivative styles in 
France, Germany and Spain, in the latter part of 
the eleventh century. The only possible omission 
has been that period when architecture flourished 
in Syria from the fourth to the sixth century, the 
remains of which have been so admirably revealed 
to us by De Vogué, for which Jackson gives him 
due credit. 


When we remember that the progress of Roman- 
esque architecture can be traced as a more or less 
distinctive style, and if not distinctive, as covering 
all the developments of stone, brick, and concrete 
construction contained in the arch and dome, from 
the fourth to the twelfth century, we must be forced 
to realize that the elements of this style lasted 
longer than those of any other known to history 
except that of Egypt. But the style of Egypt was not 
progressive. The Romanesque, through the eight 
centuries during which it was practised, was adapted 
to the local conditions which affected it, not only in 
Asia Minor and Turkey, but over the whole of 
Europe, including England, where its last evidences 
were found in the Norman style, brought over from 
France, which had so much effect upon the Gothic. 

This book not only traces the various phases in 
which the Roman principle was expressed in all 
these countries and during such a long period of 
development, but opens up the whole period of 
contemporaneous history. This method of treat- 
ment makes all the changes through which it went 
intelligent to the architectural reader for the first 
time. In reading it one is impressed by the vast 
amount of labor that has been undertaken in pre- 
paring the material. Those who followed the 
fortunes of the attempted Gothic revival in England 
in the 70’s and 80’s may have seen, in the English 
architectural journals, some of the examples of 
Mr. Jackson’s designs in that manner, all of which 
were refined and rational. It is evident, however, 
that this book is the result of subsequent study. 
Many years have been consumed in accumulating 
the materials, as is seen by the illustrations, for 
nearly all of them are facsimile reproductions of his 
own drawings and sketches. In the preface he says 
that he desired to avoid photographic reproductions 
as much as possible, and only introduced them 
where it was necessary in the absence of opportunity 
to draw them on the spot. In this respect the illus- 
trations more resemble those of Ruskin’s “Stones 
of Venice” than any other book that has appeared 
since that time It is also apparent from the intro- 
duction that the preparation for this volume has 
occupied, more or less, the author’s time for fifty 
years. It is, therefore, the work of a mature thinker 
and is given to the public with a serious intent. 

Whatever influence it will have upon modern 
architecture remains to be seen. Romanesque 
architecture has exerted a strong influence upon 
American architects for more than half a century. 
Henry Hobson Richardson was not its only ex- 
ponent; in fact Richardson was influenced only by 
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LIST OF CHAPTERS OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS, continued 


LouisviLLE CuHapTer, 1908.—President, *Arthur Loomis, 
Todd Building, Louisville, Ky. Secretary, Val. 
Collins, Paul Jones Building, Louisville, Ky. 

Date of Meetings, first Wednesday (except July, August 
and September); annual, January. 

MicHiGAN CHAPTER, 1887.—President, Leon Coquard, 
169 First Street, Detroit, Mich. Secretary, Marcus 
R. Burrowes, 701 Trussed Concrete Building, Detroit, 
Mich. *Arthur H. Scott, 2326 Dime Savings Bank 
Building, Detroit, Mich. 

Date of Meetings, first Tuesday (except July, August and 
September), (Detroit); annual, January. 

MiNnNESOTA CHAPTER, 1892.—President, Edwin H. Hewitt, 
716 Fourth Avenue, South Minneapolis, Minn. 
Secretary, Edwin H. Brown, 716 Fourth Avenue, 
Minneapolis, Minn. *G. A. Chapman, 320 Audito- 
rium Building, Minneapolis. 

Date of Meetings, when called (Minneapolis); annual, 
October. 

New Jersey Cuaprter, an ig ig George S. 
Drew, State House, Trenton, N. J. socrenety *Hugh 
Roberts, 1 Exchange Place, Jersey City, N 

Date of Meetings, first Thursday (except July, August 
and September), (Newark). 

New York CuapTer, 1867.—President, Robert D. Kohn, 
56 West 45th Street, New York City. Secretary, Eger- 
ton Swartwout, 244 Fifth Avenue, New York, ‘ 
*Laurence F. Peck, 15 East 40th Street, New York. 

Date of Meetings, second Wednesday (except July, 
Aug., and Sept.), (Fine Arts Building); annual, Nov. 

NortH CAROLINA CHAPTER, 10913.—President, *Hill C. 
Linthicum, 703 Jackson Street, Durham, N. C. 
Secretary, Williard C. Northup, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Date of Meetings, when and where called; annual, July. 

OreEGON CHAPTER, 1911.—President, Morris H. White- 
house, 809 Wilcox Building, Portland, Ore. Secretary, 
*Ellis F. Lawrence, Chamber of Commerce Building, 
Portland, Ore. 

Date of Meetings, third Thursday of every month 
(Portland); annual, October. 

PHILADELPHIA CHAPTER, 1869..President, Milton B. 
Medary, Jr., 139 So. 15th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Secretary, *Horace Wells Sellers, 1307 Stephen Girard 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Date of Meetings, every month. 

PirtsBURGH CHAPTER, 1891.—President, O M. Topp, 
Jenkins Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. Secretary, Richard 
Hooker, Farmers’ Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
*Joseph L. Neal, 21514 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Date of Meetings, third Tuesday (except July, August 
and September), annual six weeks before Convention. 

Ruope IsLtanp CHAPTER, 1870.—President, Norman M. 
Isham, 1013 Grosvenor Building, Providence, R. I 
Secretary, John Hutchins Cady, 10 Weybosset Street, 
Providence, R. 1. *Eleazer B. Homer, 87 Weybosset 
Street, Providence, R 

Date of Meetings, when called every month (except three 
or four months in summer), Providence; annual, Sept. 

San Francisco CHAPTER, 1881.—President, G. B. Mc- 
Dougall, 235 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, 

cal. Secretary, Sylvain Schnaittacher, First National 
Bank Building, San Francisco, Cal. *William Mooser, 
Nevada Bank Building, San Francisco, Cal. 
Date of Meetings, third Thursday of every month; 
annual, October. 

SoutH CAROLINA CHAPTER, 1913.—President, Charles C 
Wilson, 1302 Main Street, Columbia, S. c. Secretary, 
*James D. Benson, 39 Broad Street, Charleston, S. 

Date of Meetings, semi-annually at places and on dates 
to be fixed by Executive Committee; annual, July. 


SouTHERN CaAciForNiA CHApTeEeR, 1894.—Acting Presi- 
dent, A. C. Martin, 430 Higgins Bldg., Los Angeles, 
Cal. Secretary, Fernand Parmentier, Byrne Bldz., 
ae Angeles, Cal. *A. R. Walker, 1402 Hibernian 


&- ; _ 
Date of Meetings, second Tuesday (except July and 
August), (Los Angeles). 


SOUTHERN PENNSYLVANIA CHAPTER, 1909.—President, 
B. F. Willis, 10 West Market Street, York, Pa. Secre- 
tary, M. I. Kast, 222 Market Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 
*T. H. Hamilton, 11 N. Market Sq., Harrisburg, Pa. 

Date of Meetings, usually second Monday of May, 
October December and February (at York, Harris- 
burg or Lancaster); annual, May. 


Sr. Louis Cuaprer, 1890.—President, G. F. A. Bruegge- 
man, Third National Bank Bldg., St. Louis, Mo 
Secretary, Wm. H. Gruen, Chemical Building, St 
Louis, Mo. *Walter L. Rathman, 1501 Chemical Bldg. 

Date of Meetings, last Tuesday of every month; annual, 
September. 


Texas CuapTer, 1913.—President, M. R. Sanguinet, 
F. & . Bank Building, Fort Worth, Texas. Secre- 
tary, *F. E. Giesecke, University of Texas School of 
Architecture, Austin, T exas. 

Date of Meetings, first Friday of May and November, 
unless otherwise arranged by Executive Committee 


WASHING _ Cuapter,1887.—President, Glenn Brown, 806 

17th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. Secretary, Clarence 

hi a 1126 Woodward Bldg., Washington, D.C. 

Date of Meetings, first Friday of every month; annual, 
February. *Unknown. 


WASHINGTON STATE CHAPTER, 1894.—President, James 
Stephens, 726 New York Block, Seattle, Wash. 
Secretary, *Arthur L. Loveless, 513 Colman Bldg., 
Seattle, Wash. 

Date of Meetings, first Wednesday (except July, August 
and September), (at Seattle, except one spring at 
Tacoma); annual, November. 


Wisconsin CHAPTER, 1911.—President, Alexander C. 
Eschweiler, 720 Goldsmith Building, Milwaukee, 
Wis. Secretary, Henry J. Rotier, 813 Goldsmith 
Building, Milwaukee, Wis. *W. H. Schuchardt, 428 
Jefferson Street, Milwaukee. 

Date of Meetings, second Tuesday (except July and 
August), (Milwaukee). 


WorcCESTER CHAPTER, 1892.—President, Re oe H. 
Clemence, 405 Main Street, Worcester, Mass. Secre- 
tary, Lucius W. Briggs, 390 Main Street, Worcester, 
Mass. 

Date of Meetings, every month; annual, January. 


STATE ASSOCIATIONS 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE ASSOCIATION. 
Philadelphia Chapter 
Pittsburgh Chapter 
Southern Pennsylvania Chapter 
President, John A. Dempwolf, York, Pa 
Secretary, Edward Leber, York, Pa. 


New York State ASSOCIATION. 
Brooklyn Chapter 
Buffalo Chapter 
Central New York Chapter 
New York Chapter 
President, A. L. Brockway, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Secretary, Dwight L. Collins, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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